THE TRAINING OF JESUS CHRIST 
By THE Most REv. ARcHBISHOP GOODIER, 8.J. 
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E_ all carry with us to our dying day the 
3 impressions of our childhood and youth. Our 
school days are but an item in our education; 
men talk and act as if they were the most 
important item, but to many, perhaps to most, they are 
the least. The whole world is our college, our special 
conditions and circumstances are our class-rooms; our 
best teachers are the events of our lives, and the persons 
we meet every day. Nor does it, or need it matter very 
much in what surroundings we are born; the lives of 
the greatest men, whether saints or rulers of the world, 
have begun, perhaps more often than not, in conditions 
very different from those which men call ideal. All 
conditions alike have their special training to give, none 
are exactly the same; but God has His own designs as 
to what He would wish every creature of His hands to 
be, and He places him where he may be trained for that 
plan most perfectly. If He made our early days hard, 
and set them in the midst of privation, we know that 
He has thereby trained us in depth of soul and sympathy ; 
we see that illustrated again and again in the lives of 
the saints, and in the suffering poor in our midst. If 
He has put us among crowded streets, He has given 
us an early training in the knowledge of men; if, on the 
other hand, our lot has been = and comparatively 
easy—for absolutely easy none has been—then there is, 
or should be, a certain quiet and peace in our character, 
which will inevitably appear in our after lives. If we 
have grown up in the open country, we have a breadth 
of vision given to us which may make for greatness, 
whether in action or in contemplation of life as a whole. 
Of all the complainings of man none is, usually, less 
justified than complaining of his lot in life. It does 
but mean that he has failed to see himself in right 
perspective; that he has hidden from himself th.. good 
things that have come to him, along with those that he 
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may have thought evil; that he has misjudged the lives 
of others, failing to see that they have not received what 
he himself has in abundance. 


This is true of us all; in later years, when the lessons 
of our school days have been long forgotten, we can 
never forget, or cast aside as outworn, the lessons our 
surroundings have taught us. We look back and thank 
God for many things that have befallen us, many 
humiliations we shirked at the time, many sufferings 
and privations, for now we see what a blessing they 
have been. We thank Him for many persons that have 
come across our path and influenced us; even if we 
thank Him for the particular place of our education, 
and for the kind of schooling we have received, more 
often it is because of its associations, and because of 
the influences brought to bear upon. us, than for the 
actual instruction we were given. If, on the other hand, 
we look back on our childhood or youth with regret, 
usually it is not so much our circumstances as ourselves 
that we have to blame. No matter where we have been 
brought up, most of us have had our chance if we had 
chosen to make use of it, if not to be great in the eyes 
of man at least to be great in the eyes of God; those 


who have had no chance in life are not, usually, those 
who complain. 

lf this is true of us all, then there is a sense in which 
it is true of Jesus Christ Our Lord Himself. We are 
told of Him that He 


Truly bore our sorrows 
And carried our griefs; 


that 
We have not a high priest 
Who cannot have compassion on our infirmities. 
But one tempted in all things 
Like as we are 
Without sin; 
that 
Whereas indeed he was the Son of God 
He learned obedience 
By the things which he suffered; 


The child grew 
And waxed strong 
Full of wisdom; 
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that 
Jesus advanced 
In wisdom and age and grace 
With God and man. 


With this fact-so carefully emphasized for us by the 
Scriptures, we are safe in concluding that the human 
side of Jesus developed according to His circumstances, 
and that the surroundings in which He was brought up 
left their mark upon Him. He was born in Bethlehem 
of Judaea, He grew to manhood in Nazareth of Galilee; 
this made its impression on, stamped in a special 
manner, the human way He looked at life, and the 
human language in which He expressed it. Had He 
been trained in the busy streets of Jerusalem, or had 
He stayed longer years in Egypt, though the revelation 
‘of the Good Tidings would have been the same, yet we 
may be sure it would have been given to us in different 
words, with different illustrations, possibly even in a 
totally different setting. 


For in Nazareth, more perhaps than would have been 
anywhere else, there were cultivated in Him those ideas, 
that imagery, which are so strikingly prominent in all 
His teaching; to the end of His life Jesus remained a 
Nazarene. Surrounded by its mountains on every side, 
perched high above the broad valley of Esdraelon, 
beyond which rose the hills of Carmel, and Samaria, | 
and Little Hermon, Nazareth was a spot to make a 
thoughtful Jewish boy early accustomed to broad visions 
from high places, and to look down from above at the 
world at large; it was more than mere caprice that, later, 
made the Tempter take Him ‘“‘ into a very high moun- 
tain,’ when he wished to try Him with the vision of 
the whole world at His feet. Again, when, as so often, 
we find Him, in the midst of His public life, stealing 
hours for rest and prayer by hiding Himself in the 
mountains, we cannot doubt that this was no new thing. 
It was a habit He had learnt in the days of His early 
training; and He fled to His beloved mountains, even 
as any hard-worked man will find rest in some familiar 
haunt of his childhood. Or again when He stood in 
the streets of Capharnaum, and He spoke of 

Many [that] shall come 
From the east and the west 
And shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
In the kingdom of heaven, 
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we can hear the Man who once had sat upon the 
mountain-side, and watched the caravans passing up 
and down the valley beneath Him, from the Roman 
galleys eastward, or westward from Damascus and the 
further east to the sea. 


Moreover, Nature around Him had many things to 
lift His thoughts into another world. There were the 
birds of the air, not one of which would fall to the earth 
without His Father’s will; the raven, soaring solita 
above a mountain-top; the sparrows twittering beneat. 
the gables; the multitudinous flock gathering in a single 
tree towards evening, and making a stir as if all the 
winged creatures of the earth had found their home 
within its branches. All had their wherewithal, none 
was in want; unlike poor men who earned their bread 
with the sweat of their brows, these playmates of God 
lived for the day and were content. 


Behold the birds of the air 
They sow not 
Neither do they reap 
Nor gather into barns 
And your heavenly Father feedeth them. 


Even the hen with her brood in the barnyard had won 
His affectionate attention; and beautifully would He one 
day use it to His purpose. For it was a memory, and 
not an illustration before Him, that found Him words 
in His lament : 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Thou that killest the prophets 
And stonest them that are sent to thee 
How often would I have gathered together thy children 
As the hen doth gather her chickens 
Under her wings 
And thou wouldest not! 


There was growing Nature all around Him which would 
leave its impress on a village boy : 


The grass of the field 
Which is to-day 
And to-morrow is cast into the oven 
[And yet which] God doth so clothe; 
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or again 

The lilies of the field 
How they grow 
They labour not 

Neither do they spin 
But I say to you 

That not even Solomon in all his glory 
Was arrayed as one of these. 


There were the vineyards with their vines, stretched 
along the eastern slope that ran down from the village, 
with their cactus hedge round them, their wine-presses 
dug into the ground, their watch-towers built in their 
midst. There were the fig-trees running up the walls 
of the houses, the thistles and thorns among the rocks, 
which spread so rapidly when the ground was neglected. 
There were ditches dug for irrigation, the wells in the 
fields for watering the sheep and cattle, into which at 
times an animal would fall; all these became part of 
the mind of the growing Boy, and some day would serve 
Him well in the teaching He had come to spread. 


There were the animals. Nowhere does Jesus mention 
horses, for seldom would one be seen in Nazareth, though 
in Jerusalem they would have been not uncommon. 
But there were the other beasts of burthen; the ox and | 
the ass, doing their work, singly or yoked together, in 
and about the village, and the camel in the distant 
' caravans, the largest animal the Boy would have seen 
so that later He would use it in contrast with the smaller: 


Straining at gnats 
And swallowing camels. 


There were the flocks, the snow-white but helpless sheep, 
and the black-haired goats; both grazing alongside on 
the hills, but at evening coming home and separating, 
each knowing its pen and its own shepherd. And there 
were the wild beasts: the fox, the terror of the vine- 
yards, which Jesus had seen, as darkness fell, creeping 
from its lair in the rock; the wolf, the terror of the 
shepherd, coming up from its home in the open country 
towards Syria; the pariah dog, the scavenger of the 
village, the despised of all men; the snake in the sand, 
the scorpion under many a stone; all these Jesus had 
come to know as every villager knew them, while He 
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grew and waxed strong, developing in wisdom, age, and 
grace before God and man. : 


Then there was the weather. He had looked towards 
the distant desert eastward in the morning, and had 
watched the rising sun don his morning robes of red 
and gold; westward to the sea in the evening, and had 
watched him go down as it were in a world on fire. 
He had learnt what these signs meant to the husbandmen 
ae Him, He had heard them discussed at their cottage 

OOrs : 
When it is evening you say 
It will be fair weather 
For the sky is red 
And in the morning 
To-day there will be a storm 
For the sky is red and lowering. 


He had observed the winds, and the difference they 
made, the west wind from across the sea bringing its 
rains, the south wind coming up from Egypt and the 
Sinai deserts, bringing its scorching dryness : 


And he said to the multitudes 
When you see a cloud coming from the west 
Presently you say 
A shower is coming 
And so it happeneth 
And when you see the south wind blow 
You say, there will be heat 
And it cometh to pass — 


He had seen the sun shine, and the rain fall, and the 
crops grow, for all men alike, and had praised His Father 
in heaven, ; 
Who maketh his sun to rise 
Upon the good and the bad 
And raineth 
Upon the just and the unjust. 


And as with the weather, so with the changing of the 
seasons. There had been the early sowing time, 
immediately after the winter rains or before they were 
yet over, and the Boy had seen the seed fall, some on 
the wayside that passed through the field, some on the 
tocky ground that rose above the earth, some among 
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the thorns and cactus, some on the well-tilled soil. He 
had watched the wheat grow from day to day: 


First the blade 
Then the ear 
Afterwards the full corn in the ear. 


He had looked across the fields ‘‘ white for the harvest,”’ 
and had seen the farmers gather and go out to reap: 


Immediately he putteth in the sickle 
Because the harvest is come. 


He had stood by as they brought it home and stored 
it in their granaries; He had heard them reckon up its 
worth, sometimes only moderate, sometimes so great that 
the owner had contemplated building yet greater barns. 
Then had followed the vintage, down the slope that 
looked towards the east, and idle hands had been given 
occupation, as much as they would. New goatskins 
had had to be prepared, for the old ones were unsafe 
for new wine; and then there had followed the harvest 
festival, when all the village had made merry. Jesus 
had been through it all; as one of the villagers He had 


taken His part; henceforth His thoughts would often fall 
back on the background of the sowing and the reaping, 
the sheep and their pasturing, the birds of the air and — 
the flowers of the field. 


II. 


Next, how much did Jesus learn from the people 
around Him! Judged by ordinary standards, the school 
in which He was trained was no model; it was not 
one that would have commended itself to any school 
inspector. Even the neighbours were wont to say: 


Can anything of good 

Come out of Nazareth? 
while the Nazarenes themselves thought so little of one 
another that when one of themselves showed himself in 


any way superior they ‘‘ were scandalized in his regard,’’ 
and asked in protest : 


How came this man 
By this learning? 


Nevertheless, it was Nazareth, and Nazareth alone in 
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all the world, which could be given the title bestowed 
upon it by the Evangelist, St. Luke: 






Nazareth 
Where he was brought up. 


On that account, we may be sure, Nazareth ever held 
a special place in the heart of Jesus, and, it would seem, 
holds a special place there to this day. 


Now Nazareth was out of the way of the busy world. 

No main high road went through it, though three at 

least were at some few miles distant. It was a town 

of husbandmen, and little or nothing more, insignificant, 

unknown. Its inhabitants, a few thousand at most, were 

shepherds or farmers, cultivators of the soil, none of 

them of any great wealth; only on the outskirts, in the 

direction of Cana and distant Sephoris, would have been 

the homes of a few who owned more land than others, 

and who hired keepers for their sheep, or labourers for 

their vineyards when the fruit was ripe. In the narrow 

streets of Nazareth Jesus, the Son of the carpenter, lived 

among a people to whom time was of little account; 

who would go out to their fields after sunrise, and in 

the evening, when the day’s work was done, would sit 

round the wineshop or in the market-place, discussing 

their flocks or their crops, quarrelling at times, and 

calling each other names. There would be willing 

workers among them and there would be idlers; men 

who would complain of their lot, and men who would 

say nothing; those who had their own plot or field to 

cultivate, and those who would seek to be hired. All 

of these Jesus, in going His rounds as Joseph’s son, 

would inevitably come to know. He would be among 

them, but not of them, for His trade was different from 

theirs; and in their turn they would know Him as the 

village carpenter’s apprentice, differing in this, and 
perhaps in this only, from other boys of His age. 


But, as we have seen already, this alone made Him 
live His life somewhat apart. He would observe these 
men go out to their labour and return at sunset; He 
would hear their language, often coarse enough, some- 
times violent, and the day would come when He would 
put what He learnt to good purpose. 
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I say to you 
Not to swear at all 
Neither by heaven for it is the throne of God 
Nor by the earth for it is his footstool 
Nor by Jerusalem for it is the city of the great king 
Neither shall thou swear by thy head 7 
Because thou canst not make one hair white or black _ 
But let. your speech be yea, yea, no, no 
And that whi <p over and above these 
-. Is of evil. 


Seldom if anywhere in the Gospels do we catch | an echo 
of the country-village streets more than here. 


There were others, too, whom He had noticed: the 
richer land-owner, who hired his hands in the market- 
place and was known to pay fair wages; another who 
made much of his possessions, and spurned the beggar 
at his door. There was the generous possessor of wealth, 
and there was the miser, who had hoarded his treasure, 
who was ever suspicious of thieves, who grieved that 
the moth consumed his locked-up clothing, and the rust 
destroyed his metal tools, who was for ever anxious 
about the morrow, and found no peace, no trust any- 
where. Jesus the ‘youth, passing from door. to door on 
His errands, had observed them all and pitied them; 
and one day He would take just these alt as the 
practical matter of His teaching : 


Be not solicitous therefore - 
Saying, What shall we eat? 
Or what shall we drink? 
Or wherewith shall we be clothed ? 


Be not therefore solicitous for to-morrow 
For the morrow will be solicitous for itself 
Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 


Do not these last words alone throw light on the life 
that was lived by Joseph, and Mary, and Jesus in their 
cottage and workshop ? 


There were also the women of the village, and of these 
one sees in His later words always the same type; the 
busy housewife sweeping her cottage, anxious about the 
loss of a single penny and, when she finds it, unable 
to restrain her joy. She must run to her neighbour and 
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tell her all about it, and they must stand at the door 
and talk. He has seen her in the early morning, grinding 
her corn with a companion and singing as she grinds, 
kneading her dough later in the day as she prepares 
the family meal, in the evening, if her husband has been 
kept out late at the sheepfold, setting a candle in the 
window to light him home. He has heard her pleading 
with the elders, the rulers of the village, when a court 
has been held; pleading and pleading till, merely to be 
rid of her, they have poantell her request. Especially 
He had noticed the widows of the little town, for a 
woman’s lot in the East, without a man to care for her, 
is very hard; more than once in His later life it is 
emphasized that some woman to whom He spoke a kind 
word, or for whom He did a kind thing, was a widow. 


And there were the children. He who in later life 
could say : 





















































Suffer the children 
And forbid them not to come to me 
For the kingdom of heaven is for such, 











had a place in His heart open for children, not then 
for the first time. He who later could set up a child 
as the model for all men, knew by experience what 
children were. He who could denounce scandal given 
to a child with vehemence and condemnation, who could 
promise a reward everlasting to one who gave a cu 
of water to a child in need, had seen in His time bo 

the one and the other. He who, at the end, could find 
no fonder way of speaking to His own than: 


My little children 
I will not leave you orphans 
I will come to you, 















































had assuredly noticed orphan children and helped them 
when He lived amongst them at Nazareth. He had 
watched children at play, He had heard their little 
quarrels, that brought tears to their eyes. He had seen 
parents find bread for them when they asked for it; on 
the other side He had beheld and loved that simplicity, 
and love, and trust in the nature of a child which He 
would one day make the model for all the children of 
God. 


Last of all there were the members of His own house- 
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hold; cousins and aunts, it would seem and, most of 
all, the two with whom He lived. From the first, it 
} may have been, He had more to learn from what He 
endured; those of whom it is later said that: 


Neither did His brethren believe in him, 


were not likely to have made Him of much account from 
the beginning. But from Joseph, and from Mary, how 
much did He not learn? 


And Jesus himself was beginning 
Being as it was a 
The son of Joseph? 


| This alone tells us much of the intimacy of the Holy 

Family; a family that lived very much by itself, making 
no special mark in the community, doing its ordinary 
work, taken for granted; when later it is asked : 


Is not this the son of Joseph? 
Is not this the carpenter’s son? 


we may infer how little both the Son and the mother 
and foster-father had been noticed by their fellow- 
villagers, except that they had done the work that was 
theirs. We may infer, too, how far the likeness of the 
foster-father had been stamped upon the foster-son; they 
were ‘‘ of a trade,’’ and the ways of the one would be 
easily adopted by the other. 


And if that is true of Joseph, still more must it have 
| been of Mary. The artist is true to reality who makes 

a likeness of features between mother and Son; the 
psychologist is right who sees the qualities, and virtues, 
and ways of the mother reproduced in her Child. For 
though it is'true that Jesus: was.always the perfect:Man, . 
yet even perfection, in a human'being, must be expressed 
in some special way, must have a personality of its own; 
and the Boy learnt His way from His mother, her tone 
of voice, her manner of speaking, her footstep, her 
gesture; from her who was the ‘‘ blessed among women,”’ 
whose ‘‘ lowliness ’’ the. Lord had regarded, whom later 
a woman could picture in her mind from the sight of 
the Son when she cried : 


Blessed is the womb that bore thee 
And the breasts that gave thee suck. 
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In surroundings such as these, under these influences, 
Jesus ‘‘ grew in wisdom, and age, and grace before God 
and men.’’ Till His sixth year, according to the custom 
of His people, He was entirely in His mother’s care; 
what He learnt from her it is needless, useless, to attempt 
to describe. At the age of six He would go to the village 
school, in or beside the synagogue; every village had 
its school. There He would learn to read and write—we 
have instances of His doing both—but probably little 
more; and the reading was almost confined to the 
Scripture and its commentaries. At a certain age those 
who wished to go further went to higher schools, the 
highest of them in Jerusalem. 


Here it seems necessary to consider the Jewish mind 
in regard to learning, for it explains many things in 
regard to Jesus and His people which are easily passed 
over. In the West caste and class distinctions are 
created mostly by wealth; in the East it is almost entirely 
a matter of birth. But among the Jews in the time 
of Jesus it was neither of these; a man was held to be 
no better because he was merely rich, the descendants 
of the Twelve Tribes of Israel were all equally proud 
of their origin, they were all ‘‘sons of Abraham.” 
Instead, from time immemorial, but especially since the 
Restoration under Esdras, there had grown up a social 
distinction based upon learning, and especially learning 
in the Law. The students of the Law, under the various 
rabbis, were a class apart; at a certain age a boy chose 
his path in life, and either continued in that course in 
which he had been born, or deliberately went over to 
that more ascetic state which was implied in that of a 
scholar. It was thought impossible that the working- 
man could also be a student. In illustration of this, 
there is the striking passage in the Book of Ecclesiasticus, 
where the Son of Sirach makes a sharp contrast between 
the two. Because of its importance, and its bearing on 
certain scenes in the Gospels, we venture to quote it in 
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1 This rendering, not before printed in English, is that of the 
late Fr. A. Rembold, 8.J., Professor of the Old Testament at 
Valkenburg. 
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The wisdom of the scholar cometh by his time of leisure, 
He whose affairs are but few, may study. 

How could he be learned that holdeth the plough, 
And glorieth in the goad he wieldeth, 

That driveth oxen and is occupied in their labours, 
Whose whole talk is about the offspring of bulls? 

He giveth his mind to turn up furrows, 
And his care is to give the kine fodder. 


So likewise is engaged every carpenter and builder 
That laboureth in his craft night and day. 

So the engraver that cutteth the seal, 
Designing all manner of exquisite figures. 

He giveth his mind to copy the device 
And his care is to finish the picture. 


Similarly doth the smith standing by the anvil 
Closely watch the iron he shapeth. 

The vapour of the fire wasteth his flesh, 
And he fighteth with the heat of the furnace. 

The noise of the hammer deafeneth his ears, 
But his eyes are on the pattern beside him. 


He giveth his mind to excel in his workmanship, 
And his care is a perfect polish. 


No less busy is the potter sitting at his work, 
Turning the wheel about his feet. 
He fashioneth the clay with his arm, 
His backbone is bowed long ere he is old. 
He giveth his mind to fire the glaze, 
And his care is to keep clean his kiln. 


ALL THESE trust in the work of their hands, 
And each is clever in his own craft. 
Without them cities cannot be built, 
Where they dwell, none dies of starvation. oe 
But they are not called to the assembly of wise men, 
On the judges’ seat they shall not sit. 

The ordinance of the law they do not understand, 
They are not found in the counsel of the learned. 
Their knowledge is limited to the skill of their hands, 

And their concern to the work of their trade. 
QUITE DIFFERENT he whose mind is engaged 
To study and search after the law of the Most High. 
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He will seek out the wisdom of ancients, 
And peruse the writings of prophets; 
He will con the sayings of renowned men, 


And enter into the subtleties of parables; 


He will find the secrets of grave maxims, 


And be conversant with graceful comparisons. 


His service shall be sought after by the great, 
At the court of princes he shall appear.. 


He shall travel through far-off countries, 


To study the customs of foreign nations. 
His heart resorts early to the Lord that made him, 
In the sight of the Most High he offers his prayers. 


He will open his mouth in supplication, 
To ask pardon for failings and sins. 


If so it should please God, the great Lord, 


He shall be filled with the spirit of wisdom. 
He shall pour forth words of understanding, 
And shall acknowledge the gift of the Lord. 


He shall direct his counsel and learning 
.To meditate on the secrets of God. 


Many shall command his understanding, 
His wisdom shall never be forgotten. 


The memory of him shall not depart away, 


His name shall live for ever and ever. 
Nations shall rejoice in his learning, 


And multitudes shall declare his praise.’ 


In the light of this passage the scene in the Temple 
when Jesus was twelve becomes full of significance. It 
was the age when a Jewish boy made his choice; 
speaking humanly, Jesus should have stayed on in 
Jerusalem, growing yet more in the wisdom of the 





in this form : 
I 8 III. 8 
II 6 IV 6 
Vi 
VI 6 VIII 6 
8 2 6 


Forth shineth from him that which he hath learned, 
He glorieth in the knowledge of God’s law. — 


® Ecclesiasticus xxxviii, 25—xxxix, 14. That the symmetry of 
the poem may be better understood, the stanzas should be printed 
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ancients; to leave home and parents for this purpose was 
nothing uncommon. Instead, after He had blessed the 
student’s life by partaking in it, He chose to go down 
with Mary and Joseph, back to Nazareth where there 
was no school, and to be subject to them, to take up 
that career in life which, on the evidence of the Son 
of Sirach, and of all the convention of the day, was 
inconsistent with growth in wisdom and learning. It 
was not, therefore, wholly without reason that later His 
fellow-Nazarenes complained : 


. How came this man by all these things? 

And what wisdom is this that is given to him 
And such mighty works as are wrought by his hands 
Is not this the carpenter 

The son of Mary 
The brother of James and Joseph and Jude and Simon? 
Are not also his sisters with us? 
And they were scandalized in regard of him. 


Still less need we wonder that the same taunt is urged 
against Him in the Temple: 


How doth this man know letters 
Having never learned? 


Nor again need we wonder at the attempts to suppress 
this new Rabbi with contempt : 


We are the disciples of Moses 
We know that God spoke to Moses 
But as to this man 
We know not from whence he is. 


To all of which Jesus had but one answer. No, He had 
not learnt in their school; His teaching was not part of 
their philosophy : 


My doctrine is not mine 
But his that sent me. 


Jesus, then, had not adopted the career of the schools; 
instead He had learnt His foster-father’s trade, He had 
chosen to be ‘‘ brought up’’ among those from whom 
the Wise Man had expressly said that wisdom was not 
to be expected. Yet He had learnt wisdom in another 
el. that of real life. If at the age of twelve, when 
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In the midst of the doctors 
Hearing them 
And asking them questions 
All that heard him were astonished 
At his wisdom and his answers; 


though through the intervening eighteen years He was 
silent, we need not be surprised that later 


Never man spoke 
Like this man; 

that He spoke 

As one having authority 

And not as the scribes; 
that He should be remembered in after years as One who 
was 

Mighty in word and work 
Before God and man. 


In spite of His upbringing, He could bid the propounders 
of the Law 
Search’ the scriptures 
For these give testimony of me. 


He could tell them that if they understood Moses as 
they should, they would know Him also; He could quote 
the Scriptures as one to whom they were familiar. 
Noe, and Abraham, and Lot, Moses «nd Elias, the 
Woman of Sarepta and Naaman the Syrian, Jonas the 
Prophet and David the King, all in their turn came 
familiar to His mind when they served His need, no 
less than the birds of the air and the lilies of the field. 
He would quote the prophets with the ease of one to 
whom they were familiar, not with the subtle word- 
splitting of the scribes, but with the insight of one who 
had weighed them apart and had fathomed their 
meaning. Especially we find Him dwelling on Isaias, 
the Prophet of the Servant of God, who spoke more 
than others of His suffering, His mercy and compassion, 
His freedom and triumph; at the end, when He dwells 
on the future, we hear Him speaking in the language 
of the Prophet of desires, Daniel. 


And yet, for the most part, when He speaks of 
Himself it is the impress of the life at Nazareth that 
most colours the picture. John the Baptist could call 
Him the Lamb of God, the King of whom he himself 
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was the herald, the Bridegroom in whose presence we 
could do nothing but rejoice. Others might say, under 
the influence of the learned in the Law, that He was 
John the Baptist come back to life, or Elias, or Jeremias, 
or one of the prophets. But when Jesus spoke of 
Himself His thoughts would go back to the hillsides 
round Nazareth, to the life He had witnessed during 
the long years of waiting, and He would find there 
enough for His purpose 


Amen amen I say to you 
I am the door of the sheep 
All others as many as have come 
Are thieves and robbers 
And the sheep heard them not 
I am the door 
By me if any man enter in 
He shall be saved 
And he shall go in and go out 
And find pastures 
The thief cometh not 
But for to steal and, to kill and to destroy 
I am come that they may have life 


I am the good shepherd 
And I know mine 
And mine know me. 





THE DIVINITARIAN 


By ARNOLD LUNN. 


HE modern revolt against the intelligentsia which 
has been carried to extreme lengths in Germany, 
is perhaps the first sign of a not wholly unwelcome 
reaction against that enthronement of the human 

intellect which was the most pernicious result of the 
Renaissance. And it is fitting that this reaction should 
have begun in Germany, for German Lutheranism was 
a powerful, if unconscious, ally of the new pagans to 
whom the academic hood of the professor had replaced 
the halo of the saint. 


Replaced. . . . That is the point. The hood of the 
professor has its place in the scheme of things, but piety 
is more important than learning. It is unnecessary to 
defend the Church which founded the great universities 
from the charge of neglecting learning, but the Church 
put piety first. The modern universities have taken their 
values from the Renaissance. Learning is worshipped 
and piety is despised. 

The Renaissance reversal of values is the theme of 
one of the most Catholic-minded books ever written by 
a non-Catholic, Ruskin’s The Stones of Venice. The 
gravamen of Ruskin’s attack is the charge that the 
Renaissance was the re-birth of pagan pride, of a 
humanism which denied the supernatural, which wor- 


shipped the intellect and despised the soul. Elsewhere 
he writes : 


Therefore with respect to knowledge, we are to reason 
and act exactly as with respect to food. We no more live to 
know than we live to eat. We live to contemplate, enjoy, 
act, adore; and we may know all that is to be known in 
this world and what Satan knows in the other without being 
able to do any of that. 


Elsewhere he writes: 


And so observe the first important consequence of our 
fully understanding this pre-eminence of the soul will be 
the due understanding of that subordination of knowledge 
respecting which so much has already been said. For it 


must be felt at once that the increase of knowledge, merely 
as such, does not make the soul larger or smaller; that in 
the sight of God, all the a man can gain is a8 
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nothing: but that the soul, for which the great scheme of 
Redemption was laid, be it ignorant or be it wise, is all 
in all; and in the activity, strength, health and well-being 
of this soul, lies the main difference, in his life, between 
one man and another. 


Intellectualism, divorced from the Faith, soon becomes 
inhuman. The dispossessed have ry to gain, as 
Russia clearly proves, by accepting the leadership of 
an irreligious intelligentsia, for the intelligentsia are 
interested in the dispossessed not as suffering individuals 
but as raw material for five-year plans. The Catholic 
doctrine that every soul is infinitely valuable is the 
charter of the under-dog, and not only of the under-dog 
but of the bore. The intelligentsia is interested only 
in the intelligent. The unintelligent are of value only 
in so far as they have votes. 


To the Catholic the individual is all-important. To 
the humanist the individual disappears into a _ back- 
ground of mass averages and health statistics. There is 
something very inhuman about the secular humanitarian. 


“The world and its future,’’ writes Mr. H. G. Wells, 
“is not for feeble folk any more than it is for selfish 
folk. It is not for the multitude but for the best. The 
best of to-day will be the commonplace of to-morrow. 
If I am something of a social leveller, it is not because 
I want to give silly people a good time, but because I 
want to make opportunity universal, and not miss out 
one single being who is worth while.”’ 

“‘ Let the Lord God be praised in all His creatures,’’ 
said St. Francis. For in the sight of God there is no 
single being who is not worth while. 


The further that men move from the Catholic doctrine 
of the infinite value of every human soul, the more 
rapidly will they approach the Utopia of the humanist 
in which the unfit and the incurables will be peacefully 
extinguished with all possible humanity by the most 
kindly of humanitarians. 

And if there were no other world than this, there is 
a great deal to be said for eliminating from the contest 
those who have no chance of a prize. But, if Catholicism 
be true, the greatest of all prizes is within the reach 
of all. It is mainly chance which determines whether 
aman achieves intellectual, social or athletic distinction, 
for brains, social status and physique are accidents of 
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birth. It is thus largely a matter of luck whether a 
particular individual becomes a Fellow of All Souls or 
a member of what the Prince of Wales has described as 
““ the most enviable order of the Victoria Cross.’’ But 
it is the fact, not the accident, of birth which qualifies 
a man for an infinitely more enviable order, the company 
of the blessed. 

During the years when I was approaching the Church, 
one of the things which impressed me most was the 
tremendous respect which authentic piety arouses even 
in the most worldly of Catholics. 


“* So-and-So is a perfect saint,’’ is a phrase which on 
Protestant lips means little more than that ‘‘ So-and-So ” 
exhibits the Christian virtues in a rather marked 
degree. But, Catholics do not use the word ‘‘ saint” 
so lightly, for genuine sanctity is as rare as it is 
impressive. Catholics are no freer from snobbery than 
other people, but in Catholic eyes a peasant who has 
been raised to the peerage of heaven takes precedence 
of all the kings of the earth. 


To become a Catholic is to pass from a world which 
reveres brains and ignores holiness to a world which 
respects brains and reveres sanctity. The Catholic 
honours genius, but whereas he bows to a Newton, he 
kneels to a Curé d’Ars. ‘‘ The Kingdom of Heaven,” 
wrote Mat Talbot, a Dublin working man of great 
sanctity, “‘ was promised not to the sensible or to the 
educated, but'to such as have the spirit of little children.” 
A hard saying which our Victorian grandfathers pro- 
fessed to accept, but which the modern world more 
honestly rejects with scorn. A hard saying and a touch- 
stone to discriminate between the real and the nominal 
Catholic. For unless a man is prepared to bank with 
complete conviction on the Catholic scale of values, 
unless he puts piety first and cleverness second, he has 
been infected to a greater or lesser degree by the heresy 
of humanism. 


A well-known American Methodist has kindly sent me 
a copy of his book called Can I Know God? The answer 
would seem to be: ‘‘ Yes, if you keep abreast with 
modern science.’’ Gratitude to the God who gave us 
Eddington and Jeans finds expression in the following 
twentieth-century Te Deum. 


‘‘Our Father, bring us into the highest harmony 
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within our own lives. What a universe Thou hast given 
us! What revealing things we have here on our campus. 
What scholarship! What telescopes! What microscopes! 
What revealing things! Who of all people in the world 
ought to find their way? We! Circumstances like these 
bring to us the height of living. Bind our lives to each 
other and lead us to our rightful home with Thee. In 
Jesus’ name we ask it. Amen.’’ 

I have recently been engaged on a life of St. Peter 
Claver whose career might be summed up as the trans- 
lation into action of his belief that negroes cursed with 
infinitesimal intellect are blessed with infinitely precious 
souls. It may, I think, be of interest to examine the 
methods of a man who banked with complete conviction 
on this belief. For these methods are worth studying 
if only to remind ourselves how far we have travelled 
from the true Catholic standpoint, and how much we 
have been affected by the prevailing intellect-worship 
of the age in which we live. 


Claver worked for forty years at Cartagena, the great 
slave market of the southern seas. From twelve to 
fourteen slave ships entered this port every year. The 
passage lasted about two months, and about a third of 
the slaves died on board from ill-treatment. On one 
occasion, out of a cargo of five hundred slaves, one 
hundred and twenty died in a single night. The slaves 
were fastened and fixed together by means of rings 
round the neck, and were bound two and two with 
shackles on the feet in such a manner that they were 
fettered from head to foot. They were wedged under 
the deck into a space where no light could penetrate. 
A Spaniard, so we are told, would not dare to put his 
head into the hatchway for fear of fainting, such was 
the stench, narrowness and misery of their shelter. 


The yards into which the survivors were confined 
presented appalling scenes of misery. ‘‘ One huge mass 
of putrid life and suffering.’’ Even the heroic Sandoval, 
Claver’s predecessor, broke into a cold sweat of horror 
whenever a negro vessel was announced. The stench 
and squalor was so appalling that even priests often 
found themselves unable to penetrate into these yards 
to minister to the sick and the dying. 


Such were the physical conditions, but the misery of 
these unfortunate negroes was not wholly physical. 
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Slave traders were despised by the society which took 
advantage of their services, and they revenged themselves 
for the humiliation of their position by inflicting every 
conceivable ignominy on the slaves, as if to emphasize 
the fact that there were still beings vastly lower than 
themselves in the social scale. Such was the raw material 
for St. Peter Claver’s evangelistic labours. 


It was his practice, directly the arrival of a ship had 
been announced, to board the ship before the slaves had 
disembarked. He brought with him to the scene of 
action a basket containing fruit, tobacco and brandy. 
His first words were words of warm and kindly welcome 
to men depraved by brutality. After he had baptized 
the dying, he washed and fed the sick. It is manifest 
that such practical sympathy would, in itself, have 
made a very strong impression on men who had been 
the victims of such gross injustice. But the adoration 
of the negroes for Father Claver was not something 
which could be bought with brandy, tobacco and fruit. 


The social reformers of the past have all been influenced, 
in most cases directly, in some cases indirectly, by the 
Christian tradition of pity. We are on the way to 
produce a philanthropist hostile to religion, though 
attached to certain phrases with a religious flavour. 
Atheists and Communists, for instance, often vaunt them- 
selves as the true exponents of ‘‘ practical Christianity.” 
The ‘‘ practical Christianity ’’ which they profess, seems 
to consist in denying the first great commandment and 

‘ translating the second into a Five Year Plan for the 
improvement en masse of one’s neighbours. St. Peter 
Claver was not a Humanitarian. He was a saint who 
loved his neighbours because he first loved God. The 
contrast between the Divinitarian, to coin a much 
needed word, and the Humanitarian is surely this. The 
Divinitarian loves the oppressed, the Humanitarian hates 
the oppressor. The Divinitarian is primarily concerned 
with individuals, every one of whom, including the 
oppressor, possesses an infinitely precious soul. The 
Humanitarian is less concerned with individuals than 
with institutions. The difference, for instance, between 
Wilberforce, the best type of Christian Humanitarian, 
and St. Peter Claver, is that Wilberforce hated slavery, 
and Claver loved slaves. 


One of our modern social reformers, had he been 
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translated in time to Cartagena would have sympathized 
strongly with the negroes, and might have devised 
admirable schemes for educating them and raising their 
social status. He would have found it far less easy to 
simulate affection for them as individuals. You see, in 
the first place, they stank, and it is so difficult to love 
people who stink. 


Father Claver, however, had not the least difficulty 
in making them believe that he had been hanging round 
the harbour for hours so as not to waste a precious 
moment in making their acquaintance. The first sight 
of the slave ship had given him much the same thrill 
as a ship bearing a bride gives to the bridegroom waiting 
in the harbour. He made them believe all this for the 
odd reason that he believed it himself. You see, it 
happened to be true. 


Nor did he confine himself to expressions of personal 

affection. He told them of One whose love for them 
was infinite and whose compassion was unbounded. He 
spoke with such conviction that the miracle for which 
he prayed never failed to happen. The poor outcasts 
fell on their knees, and through a mist of tears worshipped 
the God who had made the slave-trader in His image, 
the God of the white men who had torn them from their 
homes, the God of the brutes who had treated them as 
brutes. He was all this, but apparently He was also 
the God of Father Claver. And that made all the 
difference. 
_ His first task, then, was to convince the negro that 
the God who made them loved them and valued them. 
His second task required even greater audacity. To 
these victims, suffering under a great wrong, he spoke 
not of the wrongs which they had suffered but of the 
wrongs that they had inflicted. Where a modern 
agitator might have attempted to win their applause by 
an attack on their oppressors, he tried to provoke tears 
of contrition for their sins. 

“For a time these deeply injured beings,’ as Miss 
Petre so finely says in her admirable book Aethiopum 
Servus, ‘‘ forgot the injustice with which they had been 
torn from home and country, forgot the hard blows and 
cruel words which had been heaped on them for no 
right cause, forgot all the wrongs done to them, and 
remembered only those which they had done. They 
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woke suddenly to the knowledge that they had been 
loved far more deeply than they had been thinking; that 
they had themselves been sensual, false and cruel; that 
their darkness had not been so great but that there was 
light enough to see right and to do wrong; and that 
all this had wounded One who had loved them more than 
His own life.” 


Father Claver was a better psychologist than our 
modern agitators. He knew that you pay a man a 
greater compliment by asking him for a sacrifice than 
by promising him a concession. It is the paradox of 
human nature that men more readily respond to the 
extravagant than to the reasonable demand. “‘ I offer,” 
said Garibaldi, ‘“‘ neither pay nor quarters nor provisions: 
I offer hunger, thirst, forced marches, battles and death.” 

Such was his offer, and he got his men. 

Father Claver’s appeal was no less heroic. He 
reminded these poor wretches not of their sufferings, but 
of their obligations to One who had suffered on their 
behalf. He raised in their own esteem these men who 
had been treated as brutes by reminding them that God 
had made them a little lower than the angels, and by 
insisting on the arduous duties of their high estate. 

Claver, as we have seen, was-concerned only with the 
soul. Had there been any education committees in 
Cartagena, he would not have served on them. He 
devoted his life to the ‘‘ instruction ’’ of negroes, but his 
ideas of ‘‘ instruction ’’ would not have commended 

t themselves to our modern educationists. He taught them 
to say their prayers. He instructed them in Christian 
doctrine and in nothing else. 

Father Claver followed his vocation, and there are 
many vocations, of which the teaching profession is not 
the least noble. It would be a disaster if all Catholics 
were as sublimely indifferent to the importance of 
secular knowledge as Father Claver. But extremists 
have their value. We are not called upon to imitate 
Father Claver in every particular, but we who are the 
children of an age, servile in its worship of cleverness, 
may find much material for meditation in the life and 
labours of a saint whose whole life was inspired by the 
conviction that ‘‘ the wisdom of this world is foolishness 

with God.”’ 















































































































































LIFE ON THE ROAD 


ARRY is a man of about five feet six inches in 
height, well built and pleasing to look at. Travel 
and reading are responsible for his education; 
God has given him a good memory and made him 

fluent and open. At one time he was an agnostic but will 
soon celebrate his first birthday as a member of the true 
Church. If you were to meet Larry you would like him. 


The first news of Larry’s departure from his old 
situation was a letter-card from a town in the North. 
‘Have left . . . to-day but shall still remember your 
slogan : KEEP THE FaiTH! remember me in your prayers.”’ 
Larry, probably with some money in his pocket, had 
started his journey into the unknown future, and after 
a week of tramping entered his first workhouse; he has 
written this experience himself. 


‘* Outside the spike (the tramp’s expression for a work- 
house) the dossers, i.e., tramps, were lined up awaiting 
admittance; I drew near. I had walked all day, being 
without a penny in my pockets. I must enter the Casual 
Ward of the Workhouse for the night; I tailed on to 
the line, one by one the men ahead were booked in; 
my turn came, the porter cocked an enquiring eye, I 
must have been stupid. I said nothing until the man 
behind me spoke. ‘ Where from? Where did you sleep 
last night?’ In a barn. ‘ Where are you going?’ I 
gave the name of the next town to the south. Name? 
Age? Trade? Right! Next! I entered and after the 
usual ritual of bathing I was handed a greyish calico 
night-shirt. I was told to tie up my clothing in a bundle, 
I did so, and watched the Porter’s Assistant place it 
in the pile of rags, the clothing of the men that had 
gone before me. I would have been glad to escape; I 
regretted ever entering the spike, but it was cold and 
rainy outside and I did not know how to beg. So! 
Well! I’ve made my bed—I must lie on it. 


‘* SunpAy Morninec. The tramps sitting around a small 
whitewashed room. The place was crowded. I sat on 
the floor, my back against the wall listening to the 
conversation around me, mostly of football and conditions 
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in the next spike. A door opened when Jock, the Porter’s 
Assistant, The Major Domo, or to give him his real 
title: The Tramp Major, came in and called out: ‘ If 
there are any Catholics here there will be a man come 
for ye about half an hour.’ 


‘“‘ Toe Mass. For long I had been unable to go to the 
Mass. In the days before I’d taken to the road the Mass 
had meant much to me. Now I arose and dusted my 
clothes, washed my face over again and waited. Sure 
enough Jock had spoken, a man came. Tall, quietly 
he spoke: ‘ Any Catholics here?’ Five or six of us 
from the seventy odd men came forward. I noticed the 
man’s St. Vincent de Paul badge. We followed our 
guide, the Porter checked us out. I felt a little self- 
conscious, folks were dressed in their Sunday best, but, 
I thought, never mind, I will be all right as soon as 
we get inside the church away in a back seat. I tried 
to sum up my fellow-tramps, one already was wheedling 
around the S.V.P. man. We halted near the church. The 
man, may God bless him for his thoughtfulness, handed 
each tramp one penny for the plate; that had worried me, 
not having a penny for the offering. We sat together, a 
lanky navvy to one side of me, the wheedling whiskered 
one to the other. The plate came round, the wheedling 
whiskered one stuck to his penny. The navvy looked 
daggers. On our return to the spike the navvy spoke to 
me. ‘ Did you see that cratur hold on to the penny he 
got for to put in the plate?’ ‘I did,’ I replied, ‘ but 
it will bring him no luck.’ ‘ You’re right, besides, 
how do we know, maybe he did not understand. It is 
not for us to make a row with him; some maybe of these 
are not of the religion, they only wanted a walk out 
to pick up a few fag-ends.’ Even if the wheedling 
whiskered one was a non-Catholic, even though he did 
stick to the penny instead of dropping it in the plate, 
that S.V.P. man was doing work for Our Lord. Other 
towns please copy.”’ 


Larry arrives at Stoke-on-Trent and writing to a friend 
acknowledges a gift. The small amount was most 
acceptable because it allowed him to stay at a lodging- 
house for the night and attend Mass the next day, Ash 
Wednesday. Larry writes: ‘‘ When a Tramp, Vagrant 
(that’s me, according to law), enters a casual ward for 
a night’s shelter, he is detained the whole of the following 
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day to saw wood or ‘ perform such other task of work 
as the Master may direct,’ and he is not released to 
continue his journey until he has spent two nights and 
one full day inside. That means that if I went into the 
casual ward here to-night, I should not be released until 
Thursday morning; now, as I have sufficient to pay for 
a night’s lodging, in the morning I can start Lent as 
the Church directs.”’ 


In the same letter Larry says that he has just had a real 
meal and that ‘‘ every night I pray to the Mother of 
God that my mother may not worry. If I had been 
at. . . (his old situation) I should never have known 
what a Children’s Mass on Ash Wednesday was like; 
of course, I know that the Mass is the same wherever 
it is offered. But this morning at the Church of Our 
Lady of the Angels and St. Peter in Chains! I entered 
the church after the gospel for the 7.30 a.m. Mass, 
therefore I stayed on in the church and waited for the 
8.30 Mass, not knowing what a treat was in store for 
me, see? Children began to troop in, then more, by and 
by the church was crowded, rn there were about 
one hundred adults, the rest children. The singing, the 
responses, the children saying the morning prayers aloud ; 
then being marked with ashes kneeling side by a little 
toddler, it was an experience for me. You see I was 
received into the Church, the only service I attended 
really was at . . . I am getting experience. I am seeing 
for myself what a really wonderful thing is this Church, 
this faith into which Father . . . received me. You see 
what I am driving at, what I am trying to make clear 
to you? I wish I could transport myself this minute 
and try to tell you what I mean. In my young days 
I was on the Wallaby, in Central Queensland, Australia, 
but this being an English tramp is something different 
again. I am meeting some queer people. All these 
English tramps seem to think about is where they can 
get the next ‘‘lap up,’’ i.e., “‘ hand out” (food given 
in wrapped paper at doors or at shops); all most of them 
are able to speak of is what is the next casual ward like; 
does one sleep on the bare boards or is there a mattress; 
are one’s clothing baked; and, of course, next Saturday’s 
football. I shall never become an English tramp, please 
God! B.V.M.”’ 


From Stoke-on-Trent Larry journeys to Coventry. 
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‘““I’m making headway. This morning a few miles out 
from Stoke-on-Trent I was lucky, a ride, right through 
to within about twelve miles of this town.’’ Having 
nothing in particular to do, our tramp is influenced by 
the news he hears of Pilgrimages. ‘‘ Now, at last, I 
have started this Pilgrimage; I may, if all goes good, 
keep on to Lourdes. Then, wouldn’t it be fine if I could 
keep it up right on to Rome, before the Holy Year ends; 
but I’m dreaming, haven’t reached you yet, I’m getting 
romantic.”’ 


On the 19th of February Larry writes from Oxford. 
‘“This morning I hailed a truck bound for Banbury, 
called at the Post Office and received your kind letter. 
The same truck brought me here. I’m going to have 
a peep inside some of these ancient churches. Already 
I’ve visited St. Mary Magdalen’s and St. Michael’s, both 
Norman. I like to visit these ancient churches and 
picture them when they were, well, not as now. To-night 
I shall go into the casual ward here, that means that I 
shall be released on Wednesday. So on Friday, about 
1.45 p.m., expect a tramp.”’ 


In the same letter we read: ‘‘ Well, if you really and 
truly want to do a Lenten penance, let your beard grow, 
get into as shabby a suit as you possess, broken-down 
shoes; take neither scrip or staff (nor purse), and start 
to tramp these English roads; go into a casual ward, 
come out with your ration of margarine and walk twenty 
miles to the next casual ward; knock at a door for a 
drink of water and be chased away by a wolf dog. But 
I’m not whining, it’s doing me a whole world of good, 
and as to my ‘ Keeping The Faith,’ honest, dear —— 
that’s all I have now and if I were to lose that I lose 
everything.” 
































In Larry’s next letter he complains. ‘‘ Only thing 
about this being a tramp I do not much care about is 
the diet; it is unbalanced, consisting as it does mostly 
of bread, bread, and dry bread.’”’ In the same letter: 
‘*T’m afraid that you will think I’m a darn old humbug 
if I tell you—But there is a Catholic church top of the 
hill here—I entered it—Made the way of the cross and 
at the fourth station I prayed that the old mother of 
mine will not worry too much—You see she was happy 
when she thought of me as at—I am not trying to put one 
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over on you—or tell you a sob story—but it really worries 
me at times.”’ 


The above paragraph is punctuated in Larry’s way, 
his style of punctuation shall be used now and again. 


On Thursday Larry called to see me. He looked well 
and clean and carried what little he had with him in 
a satchel. We made our way to the garden where we 
were able to sit in the sun. I handed Larry an envelope 
of letters which had been forwarded, one contained a 
postal order for a pound. After discussing prospects for 
a long time, we finally arranged that Larry was to write 
to his brother regarding a position as attendant at a 
proposed filling station. He was to put his case before 
his brother and request help until the work was ready. 
Just before leaving for Oxford Larry cashed his postal 
order. He handed me sixpence and asked me to burn 
candles for him, but I refused his generosity, God saw 
it all. We parted, before doing so I told him to keep 
the plan. 


The next mail brought a letter from him. ‘“‘ I will keep 
to the plan, but I’d rather walk around to fill in the time. 
I can stick bread for weeks yet. But I will do as you 
advise. I really seem incapable of thinking for myself.” 


Another long letter from the same place. ‘*‘ Two 
episodes illustrating if not Catholic Action, at least they 
were Christian-like and charitable. The first here in 
Oxford—when I saw the Communist Hunger Marchers 
being fed and cared for by the Oxford students. The 
second at .. . spike, an Anglican minister visited the 
tramps, passed out magazines, papers—and a cigarette 
each—gave a cheerful ‘ good morning ’ and went on. In 
many towns I pass through I sit to rest in free libraries. 
Most of them contain Protestant ‘ Church Weeklies,’ etc., 
but rarely is a Catholic paper to be seen. Suggest K.S.C. 
or S.V.P. or Catenians see that Library Committees of 
respective towns get Universe or Times placed on library 
tables. Also line of action for S.V.P. or third Order of 


St. Francis, visit spikes—Sunday mornings—get Catholics 
out to Mass.’’ 


Another letter about the same time. ‘‘ The plan is 
upset. Last Thursday on arrival here I wrote to my 
brother telling him that I was ready to take over the job 
in the filling station, his reply enclosed herewith.” 
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(From a previous letter.) ‘‘ My brother has his hands 
full, it seems the proposition he put up to me no longer 
stands—so—lIt’s me for myself from now on—No, I did 
not mean that exactly, I mean, I must not rely upon 
others—only—‘ Our Friend ’,’’ i.e., Our Lord. The above 
letter continued. ‘‘ Also I’ve received a line from the 
mother wondering why I left, I shall write her a 


reassuring letter, and to-morrow plug along towards the 
coast.”’ 


Just before leaving Oxford. ‘‘ The plan has miscarried, 
but I firmly believe that Our Lord will not let me down. 
I have just spent two whole shillings on my favourite 
brand of tobacco. Think that I will take a look at St. 
Albans. Will arrive there about two weeks (on bread).” 

From St. Albans in Hertfordshire Larry relates an 
incident of his tramp. ‘‘ Aylesbury spike this morning— 
remembered it was First Friday. Therefore gave my six 
ounces and pint of tea(?) to fellow tramp. Went to 
St. Joseph’s (Mission Church), confession before Mass 
and received Blessed Sacrament. I then started to walk 
and wondered where I was going to get my breakfast, 
I’d given it up for the sake of receiving—A long dragging 
walk—just about all in—when a truck gave me a lift. 
At a wayside café he pulled up for a cup of tea and a 
sandwich and paid for a cup of tea and a sandwich for 
me! You see it? Because I did without my spike 
breakfast this morning, Our Lord—He gives me a better 
one and a long ride in the bargain! Bound next for 
Peterborough. Do not write to me here. Peterborough 
about 17th March.”’ 


From Royston in Hertfordshire. ‘‘ I am not a success 
as a tramp. I simply cannot do it (beg), not that I am 
too proud, I have not the face, the brazenness, the nerve 
to beg. But when I pass other tramps on the wayside, 
they are cooking the bits of bacon and boiling the tea 
they have begged. I envy them, their gall. The other 
day I passed a big field of brussel sprouts, I went in and 
plucked some and eat them raw. First, I thought of the 
Prodigal Son eating the husks, then of old Nehbu- 
ducnasshur, Nebucaneshar (how do you spell his name?) 
eating the grass. But finally I thought of the Israelites 
in the desert and how the manna came to them. These 
raw brussel sprouts were like manna to me anyway. 
The point of all this is, I shall keep going until Easter. 
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Do my Lenten penance—Then I shall make for Hull or 
one of the north-east ports. I shall not continue this 
tramping. I am getting wobbly at the knees and I am 
breaking out in bread boils. Job had boils but he did 
not have to tramp these English highways and eat spike 
bread for ever. The other day I chopped a piece of my 
finger off, nothing serious but I begrudged the blood I 
lost.”’ 


Larry is now at Peterborough. It is amusing the way 
he seems to be wafted from one place to another, but, 
as he says little about the actual journeys, the reader 
must be left to imagine the things he sees and the 
hardships he experiences. ‘‘ Here I am at Peterborough 
Post Office, just left spike and called for your letter. 
Just like you to think of enclosing paper and stamped 
envelopes! First, forgive me for my snivelling scrawl 
about eating the raw brussel sprouts in the field—they 
did me good. The worst spike I have been in so far 
was in... ; locked in a stone cell, no bed, lay on the 
bare boards with three thin ragged, filthy, evil-smelling 
blankets to cover me. I lay and shivered and in the 
night I seemed to see myself as Iam. . . then later it 
came to me that I must accept, nay, must embrace every 
discomfort, every little cross, that came my way for His 
sake—So I curled up once more and I slept some... . 
Day before yesterday I visited the Blessed Sacrament— 
All Soul’s Church. Now I am going on to... and 
Hull. . . . I feel it in my bones that by Easter I shall 
strike something. . . . Meantime I am not losing my 
self-respect by begging (I’m not built for a beggar)—I 
keep shaved—and every chance I get I wash my over- 
alls—my shirt and underwear. In that darn . . . spike 
I did catch a few lice, but since then I’ve got rid of 
them. Another thing, I am carrying my rosary beads 
in my top left-hand vest pocket, right over my heart, 
and I know that Our Lady of the Wayside is with me 
and helping me on the road and to remember Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Him that carried the cross for me. (No! 
I’m not getting emotional again.) But I’ve told you how 
it seems that even against my very will I’ve been forced 
to realize that His is the only way—and now I’ve at long 
last come to the Faith and found such real help and 
consolation; by God’s help I intend to really keep the 
Faith, so please from now on don’t worry about: me—but 
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yes! keep me always in your prayers. I am very grateful 
that you have made the novena to Blessed Thomas More 
for me—Every time I visit an ancient church or cathedral 
I think of the time when they were Catholic, and say 
the prayers to the English Martyrs. Do you know, this 
has been a wonderful experience for me. I am seeing 
for myself how England was once Our Lady’s Do 
and learning anew the history of the land. In case of 
accidents—on the fly leaf of my prayer book I have 
written your name and address.”’ : 


The next letter writen from. . . . ‘‘ Last night in. .. 
spike it was a rough lie down, no mattress, no bed, just 
the bare boards. There are many such, but whereas 
in . . . I wasin acold stone cell alone, last night in... 
it was in a room with fifty other tramps. It seems that 
alk the tramps and fakers in England had flocked to . . . 
for the races, and when I reached . . . the races were 
already over and the tramps had made for that place. 
Steam pipes ran around the room—all the windows were 
tightly shut. Owing to shortage of water the usual 
bathing regulations were suspended. I lay cheek by jowl 
with an unwashed old tramp, fifty of us crowded there. 
I was tired and uninterested in the talk around me. 
Mostly of racing—then the usual tramp’s talk of begging 
bits of bacon and so on—lI tried my utmost to compose 
myself—the stench was awful—I thought of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. ...I lay awake a long time—Men 
groaning and sighing in their sleep around me—Hawking 
and coughing, snoring and belching wind—At last I 
slept some and I had a funny dream—I will try to write 
it down for you some day. I must try to get to confession 
and the Mass again—I do not want to miss my duties 
this Easter especially as it is my first Easter as a 
Catholic—My goodness—but I’m having some adventures 
in this my noviceship in the Faith.’’ 


Then Larry goes to Hull. The hardships are telling 
on him and he writes a most depressing letter, a part 
of which I quote. ‘‘ I do not think I will write again 
to you, leastways until I get more or less fixed. For 
two solid months now I have tramped England and lived 
on spike rations (except for that one pound). I found 
that for twopence I could get a whole wheat brown loaf 
of bread—and that for a penny I could get three or four 
not quite sound apples. So have I lived and tried to 
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preserve my self-respect. I have tried in my way to 
keep the Faith, and I have been lucky enough to keep 
out of the spike this Easter and make my confession, 
receive Holy Communion and attend Mass this morning. 
Now—for the future I must go into the spike here and 
await my papers—But I will not crawl around the 
country again and submit to slow starvation. I may 
look well, weather-beaten face and so on—But I am 
growing weaker. I’ll soon be too weak to walk—never 
mind work—if and when I get it. . . . Well—I have 
had some great experiences and learned somewhat of the 
Catholic Faith—Pray hard for me that I keep up my 
courage to carry on—lI do really believe Our Lord rose 
to-day—But I seem so far down.”’ 


The next letter. ‘‘At last letters from you. I was 
wondering how I had offended—anxious for a word from 
you—now I am happy again—Please no matter what 
I say in my peevish scrawls, tell me at once that I 
have offended but do not remain silent for so long 
again. . . . Never again will I write a depressing whine 
to you, but I felt so down. When, and if, I take to 
mooching (begging), I shall never mooch from a Priest. 
... IT went to see .. . to ask his advice—before I had 
spoken six words he put his hand in his pocket and 
pulled out about six or seven bob—I told him to put 
it back—I did really. I told him I did not want his 
money only his advice. Never will I take a penny from 
Priests . . .can’t you see that if I did so I should be 
in danger of losing My Friend—that’s why I visit the 
Blessed Sacrament—To get comforted by Him.’’ Larry 
now refers to a friend who had taken a ticket in 
a sweepstake. ‘‘ She asked me to pray for her. . 
Well—here is the miracle. I did the nine Tuesdays to 
St. Anthony of Padua. . . . The Wednesday following 
the completion of the nine Tuesdays was the draw from 
the Dublin drum—and—the woman’s ticket drew a horse. 
And the woman is richer to-day by eight hundred 
pounds, £800.’’ 


The next letter reveals that Larry is still in Hull. 
After betting me chicken-pie against spike rations, he 
continues. ‘‘ I’ve had more adventures, more experiences 
this last year than in any other of my no means humdrum 
life, and I would not exchange my Faith for all the tea 
in China. I shall leave here in the morning for York 
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City, then circle round some. Now, I’ve written al 
these pages to interest you so that you will have an idea 


of life in the rough and unlovely, and to help you to 
help others.”’ 


Chester, May 2nd. ‘‘ Just called and received letters. 
Now Honest, I really feel like a selfish pig—I must not 
allow you to do all this for me—you have plenty to do. 
Only if I could get a quiet job somewhere how much 
it would mean tome. I am tramping on now to Holywell. 
From Holywell I will go on to Conway where I will write 
again. I shall visit the Stations of the Cross on the walls 
of Conway. Twenty miles to trudge.’’ 


A post card of ‘‘ Calvary and Lourdes Grotto, Conway.” 
“Staying here for the week-end, shall go to confession 
this evening—St. Michael’s. Probably camp out again, 
fine weather. Sea calls me. Hate to leave coast, still— 
cannot eat scenery so Wrexham and England next week.” 


Conway, May 5th. ‘‘ I intended to ramble around the 
Welsh coast—But now, I think I had better cut across 
to England in case of response to advertisement for job. 
Therefore, from here I shall head for Wrexham then to 
Whitchurch, Shropshire. Then, say, Crewe—which is 
central for a jump in any direction. Train fare from 
Wales will be costly, Crewe will be handy as it is a rail- 
road centre. Fit and well, lovely country—am not liking 
this tramping yet—But I am really beginning to dislike 
it less. I slept out last night, getting fed up with the 
spikes. Slept sound too, and feel less like a tame tramp 
to-day.”’ 


After passing through St. Asaph he went on to 
Holywell. ‘‘ This morning I was in St. Winifred’s for 
the Mass. Of course, you know that we tramps are 4 
class apart, that we are outside the pale, the ‘ Untouch- 
ables "—but it is not generally understood that even 
among we tramps there are again three separate classes. 
There is the ‘ Dosser ’ that crawls from one casual ward 
to another. There is the ‘Swagman’ or ‘ Funkum 
Fellow’ that habitates common lodging houses. And 
there is the tramp—the genuine ‘ Migly Guy ’ that roughs 
it—scorns both the spike and the ‘ Kip-house.’ Since 
I’ve had the marline-spike and earned a few coppers 
I’ve slept in common doss-houses and spent a while in 
the kitchen, but I’m tired of it all—I long to wear good 
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clothes again and feel that I belong to the order of things 
once more. My marline-spike has earned me my meals. 
Leaving now for Wrexham—All’s well.”’ 


Whitchurch, Shropshire. ‘‘ The other day a long walk 
between Holywell and Wrexham, it was very hot and 
the tar on the roads was sticky. I was longing for a 
cup of tea. A long lonely road it seemed. Suddenly I 
spotted an emaciated frog hopping across the road. He’d 
jump way up in the air but he would land only a few 
inches nearer his goal. I came abreast of him and 
stood—Mr. Frog turned his head and looked at me. I 
spoke to him—‘ Old fellow, you’d better hurry across or 
a truck will come along and squash you.’ The frog 
turned his head and laid still. I walked on a pace or 
two and glanced back, I heard a car coming, I ran and 
stood over the frog until the car had passed. Then I 
carried the poor fellow across the road—upturned a big: 
stone on the grass verge and placed him on the cool soil 
beneath. I walked on. Ten minutes later a truck came 
along and the driver asked me if I cared for a lift. I 
rode the rest of the way into Wrexham. I assisted the 
driver to unload a few cases. Then to a pot of tea. Did 
that frog bring me good luck? I prefer to think it was 
Our Lady of the Wayside.”’ 


In case any of my readers can help, I might add that 
Larry is still out of work. 





THE RETURN OF GOTHIC 
By THE Rev. H. E. G. Ropgr, M.A. 


VERY revolution in fashion proclaims itself 
immortal. Especially were the Middle Ages 
dead and buried, according to the oracles of 
Progress, and their tomb piled high with ridicule. 

For a time indeed there was anxiety. The Romantic 
Movement was not merely a change of fashion; it 
was something greater and deeper than that, and many 
streams fed it, not least an awakened love of justice, 
and remorse for the haughty slanders so long put 
forth by interested ignorance. For a time it bade 
fair to be victorious and, what was more, to herald a 
general return to the old Religion. Not unfil it failed 
did its enemies breathe quite freely, and then they 
thought that triumph secure for all time, and now a 
portent confronts them. The Romantic movement of the 
later eighteenth and earlier nineteenth centuries is dead, 
but mediwvalism is very much alive, a medievalism 
far stronger and better informed, a mediavalism not 
living by sentiment and esthetic feeling, but drawing 
its life from the philosophia perennis, which attains its 
fullness in St. Thomas and his truest disciples. Not 
that the Romantic movement was merely sentimental— 
that is a calumny—but its sincere effort to recover true 
history’ failed for lack of a consistent philosophy or 
fixed first principles. And so it ran its course like other 
reactions and perished, yet not by any means all in 
vain; it prepared the way for that truer medievalism 
which is now taking form, which is medieval in this 
sense that the philosophia perennis was best realized 
in the Middle Ages and a new attempt to realize it even 
better and more widely must needs be analogous in 
many ways to the medieval state of things. This 1s 
what the great Russian seer has in mind in his End of 
Our Time (Un Nouveau Moyen-Age). It is at once 


1That the Romantic movement was providentially so guided 
as to arouse an interest in the Catholic past is contended by the 
Bishop of Emmaus in the Dublin Review of July, 1881. 
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medi#val and perennial, and the latter is the essential 
character. There is another reason for calling it 
mediavalism, namely, that the sixteenth century (in 
Italy the later fifteenth) saw that revolt (from the 
medizval order), which is the source of our confusion 
to-day, “‘ the harmful and lamentable rage for innovation 
which rose to a climax in the sixteenth century, threw 
first of all into confusion the Christian religion, and 
next, by natural sequence, invaded the precincts of 
philosophy, whence it spread amongst all classes of 
society.’”* 

One argument commonly used in our time by the 
enemies of Gothic is really an argument in its favour, 
namely, that we are far more remote from the Middle 
Ages, in sympathy and mental habit, than from classical 
antiquity. For this remoteness is also a measure of our 
abandonment of Christendom. The mark of the last 
four centuries has been an ever-increasing apostasy 
from Christian principles. But now that the alternatives 
of Bolshevism or servilism yawn visibly before our 
“advance ”’ there is a growing admission that we must 
retrace our steps or perish, that is we must return to 
the Christendom which we left by a disastrous desperately 
mistaken decision long ago. 


The weakness of the old Romantic movement is 
illustrated by Goethe’s early defection. Goethe himself 
began as a Romantic : in youth he was an ardent admirer 
of the architecture of Cologne. Such enthusiasm proved 
so shallow and fleeting, that when in 1786 he visited 
Assisi he hurried away after seeing the classical temple 
(an inferior example), caring for naught else. The 
conversion of Stolberg, Friedrich von Schlegel, Zacharias 
Werner and others increased his resolute disdain for the 
ages of faith and their culture. 


I have hardly a doubt that the great pagan Goethe, whom 
Matthew Arnold, artist and agnostic, hails as the greatest 
voice of the nineteenth century, was the first apostle and 
chief coryphzus in this revolt against Christian civilization 
—this return to the reign of sense and paganism. He had 
his counterpart, of course, in the medizval renaissance; 
but his was the nineteenth-century voice that awoke new and 
morbid and furious dreams in the newly emancipated 


*Leo XIII, Immortale Dei, in The Pope and the People, 1913, 
p. 85. 
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intellect of Europe. For whereas the teachings of Voltaire 
were absolute negations, and those of Rousseau preached 
return to nature, the more subtle and more dangerous dogma 
of Goethe was the need of return to ancient paganism—to 
the gods and godesses who haunted the groves of Dodona and 
the banks of Ilyssus, and whose hot lusts and wantonnegs 
were extinguished in the streams of blood that flowed from 
the veins of martyrs for the cause of the pure and gentle 
Christ on the sands of the Colisseum. Rousseau and Vol- 
taire precipitated the Revolution. Goethe had a slower but 
more opulent success in the Neo-paganism of our age. This 
strange and portentous renaissance, which has not left even 
Ireland quite untouched, has had its scientists, its lawgivers, 
its priests.’ 

And yet most remarkable it is that Goethe in his 
greatest achievements remained after all a romantic 
malgré lui. His Iphigenia renders romantically, almost 
Christianly, a classical theme, his lyrics. are not 
Horatian. Mr. Nevinson has pointed out how signally 
his greatest work, Faust, fails in construction, how very 
far this apostle of classicalism was from achieving true 
classical form. An earlier critic, James Russell Lowell, 
draws a conclusion which is of signal interest. 


The Romantic movement of the school of German poets 
which succeeded Goethe and Schiller ended in extravagant 
unreality, and Goethe himself, with his unerring common- 
sense, has given us, in the second part of “ Faust ”’’ the 
result of his own and Schiller’s common striving after a 
Grecian ideal. Euphorion, the child of Faust and Helen, 
falls dead at their feet, and Helen herself soon follows him 
to the shades, leaving only her mantle in the hands of her 
lover. This, he is told, shall lift him from the earth. We 
fancy we can interpret the symbol. Whether we can or not, 
it is certainly suggestive of thought that the only immortal 
production of the greatest of recent poets was conceived and 
carried out in that Gothic spirit and form from which he 
was all his life struggling to break loose. 


In England, too, and Scotland signs are not wanting 
of a growing revulsion alike from the dreary uninspired 
imitations of the Renaissance, far-fetched Byzantinisms, 
and the abominations of the ‘‘ modernist ’’ cold-storage 
style, with its cubic packing-cases, meat-safe towers, 
and Gorgonian glass-sheets. A good example of renewed, 





































8’ Canon Sheehan : Parerga, pt. iv., chs. XXV-XXVI, 1910, 284, 
285. 


4 My Study Windows, 1886, p. 205. 
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but far from imitative Gothic inspiration is the Scottish 
War Memorial. As The Times Literary Supplement 
happily says ‘‘on the Rock of Edinburgh the Gothic 
has flowered again ”’ (6th April, 1933). 

Few would deny to the Anglican Cathedral of Liverpool, 
for which a great Catholic architect is responsible, the 
mark of genius. It is a building intensely Gothic yet 
neither of the fourteenth nor nineteenth centuries; it is 
the work of a designer in Gothic. It is original con- 
structive work, not a revival like Truro or Bristol. A 
good reproduction, however, honestly pretending to be 
no more, may be in its own way an excellent thing, 
and only bigotry would seek to sneer away Bristol or 
Truro as ‘‘ archeology ’’ or refuse the tribute of high 
praise to that conjectural restoration and marvellous 
achievement, Buckfast Abbey. For some thirty years 
such bigotry, upheld by the reigning fashion, has been 
familiar, but the fashion itself begins to totter.* 


Sir Giles Scott, although by no means an exclusive 
champion of the Gothic cause, is now building a very 
graceful Gothic Cathedral for Oban in Scotland. His 
smaller Gothic churches, such as Ramsey (Isle of Man), 
Northfleet, Sheringham, are all living works of a master 
designer and artist. Again the church he lately built 
for the Anglicans at Golders Green is a perfect marriage 
of originality with tradition. 

His brother, Mr. Aidan Scott, may, we believe, be 
called a Gothic champion. His church at Wealdstone 
is a sheer delight, a country church standing in its own 
grounds, like Pugin’s at Great Marlow (as I remember 
it in 1909), or Brewood, or the Catholic churches at 
Buckland, East Hendred, Stratton-on-the-Fosse. 


Few even suspect the marvellous adaptability of 
Gothic. For instance, it does not necessarily connote 
irregular winding streets. By token, the Sphere or The 
Illustrated London News of May 17th, 1930 (I forget 
which), gave a most interesting illustration of a medieval 
town in Southern France, just within the borders of 
Guienne, but lost by England in the fourteenth century, 
built in rectangular streets (which still remain); some 


5 See the CLerGy Review for March, 1931, for a notable defence 
of modern Gothic building. Among other apologies may be here 
recalled that of Jessopp, Recreations of a Country Parson, Ch. V. 
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of the buildings rest on open vaults of uncapitalled low 
unmoulded Gothic arches. 


Again, few people know how hard the Gothic tradition 
died in England, if indeed it has ever quite perished. 
““'We learn from a recent history of the ‘ Gothic 
Revival ’ that medieval building traditions and methods 
still linger on in the Cotswolds.’”® 


The tower of Condover church in Shropshire is actually 
dated 1701. It might pass for the work of 1501. The 
needle-pointed spire of St. Andrew’s, Worcester,’ the 
slenderest in England, was built in the year 1733 by 
a working mason, Nathaniel Wilkinson, at the very time 
when a pupil of Wren’s, Thomas White, was substituting 
dreary Renaissance structures for Worcester’s medieval 
heritage. Nothing could be more remote from ‘‘ church- 
warden Gothic ’’ or the amateur triflings of a Shenstone. 
In Westphalia Gothic was still living in the 1780’s and 
almost touched hands with the nineteenth century 
revival. 


The real canker that killed the Gothic movement of 
the nineteenth century and the Romantic movement as 
a whole was its general lack of supernatural motive. 
The present liturgical movement achieves beauty because 
it seeks first the glory of God and His true worship. 
In such a movement it may be said with some confidence 
that ‘‘ Beauty looks after itself.’’ A penetrating sentence 
of August von Schlegel’s deserves to be far better known: 
‘* To follow up the traces of the Divine impressed on 
the visible world is the noble vocation of art, and in 
proportion as it loses sight of this end, it sinks into a 
mere refinement of the joys of sense, a plaything of 
luxury.’’® Too many of the nineteenth century roman- 
ticists made Gothic beauty an end in itself, an idol. 
There were indeed notable exceptions, and the latest and 


6 Paz, Dec., 1929, p. 230. 


7 Of which a valuable account was given in the Birmingham 
Post of June 6th, 1933. 


8‘ Die der sichtbaren Welt eingedriickten Spuren des 
Gdttlichen aufzufassen, ist die wiirdige Bestimmung der Kunst, 
und in dem Grade, wie sie diesen Zweck aus den Augen verliert, 
sinkt sie zu einem bloss verfeinerten Sinnengenuss, zu einem 
Spielwerk der Uppigkeit herab ”’ (in Alois Stockmann, S.J., Die 
Deutsche Romantik, 1921, p. 137). 
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best book on Augustus Welby Pugin recognizes that he 
was something much more than the leading Gothic 
revivalist, namely, the great pioneer of the liturgical 
revival. It was the devout liturgical spirit in Pugin 
that gave his best work a definitely Christian beauty 
which only a bigot can refuse to acknowledge. ‘‘ But 
there is tragedy, too, in his story, the tragedy of his 
personal affairs, of his struggle to express himself amid 
vexatious restrictions. Obscured and misunderstood by 
bigots, sometimes roughly handled by those of his own 
religion, who disliked his work, he tried to ignore the 
rising tide of industrial paganism by rearing Gothic 
spires in the sky. And in the end he died, broken by 
overwork, at forty.’” 


In his Parerga (Part I, Ch. 78) Canon Sheehan upholds 
the need of a new romantic inspiration in letters. ‘‘ The 
masters of romanticism are the supreme masters— 
Shakespeare, Schiller, Calderon. These are the fountains 
of nationhood, as well as the masters of their craft.’’ 


Canon Sheehan has also a splendid but discriminating 
tribute to Jean Paul Richter (Part II, Chs. 53-5), while 
admitting his ‘‘ abominable obscurities,’’ a writer no 
longer read in Germany, where Goethe is still wor- 
shipped, he says, but Schiller’s tomb is alone decorated 
with fresh flowers. Yet ‘‘ it is possible that a wave of 
romanticism, such as that which created Tieck, Novalis, 
and the Schlegels, may again sweep over Germany. If 
it does, the transcendental spirit may again leap into 
the ascendant, and the Aufklarung, the Illuminism of 
oo sink submerged, at least for a time ’’ (Part II, 

h. 4). 


For the present a very different wave, a tidal wave 
of stark heathendom and anti-Christian chauvinism has 
submerged even Bavaria and the Rhineland; the final 
struggle appears between Catholic and anti-Catholic 
Germany, and the most hopeful sign to the eye of faith 
is the persecution of the Faithful by the humourless 
worshippers of Odin. That Catholic Germany will win 
through we doubt not, and even here ‘‘ the Modernist 
movement, with its grim so-called functionalism, has 
had a good innings in Germany, and the reaction seems 
to be sweeping it away; the cry there for a more human, 


*°The Standard, Dublin, December 17th, 1932. 
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romantic, or medizval ideal brings back the words of 
my grandfather: ‘ modernism had passed away from me 
and every aspiration of my heart had become medieval.’’’” 


Again one of the main props of anti-Gothic confidence 
is giving way. The increasing use of the new materials, 
it was reckoned, would effectively exclude any Gothic 
return. . If I remember aright Professor J. J. Walsh 
foretold the contrary more than twenty years ago. And 
now The Times of April 5th, 1934, gives an illustration 
and description of the new Anglican church of St. 
Thomas the Apostle in Boston Road, Hanwell, of which 
the following passage is eloquent : 


The moment the church is entered the Gothic form of aati 
and windows is explained, because the architectural charac- 
ter of the interior is a logical consequence of reinforced con- 
crete vaulting. It is a pointed vault, the windows of the 
nave breaking in to form groins without ribs. One sees then 
that the church is buttressed internally by the return walls 
of the window openings, which are pierced with pointed 
arches for the passage-ways. There is no break between 
girder and arch, and the interplay of lancet curves, with 
changes of tone in the planes of the vaulting produces a very 
fine and uplifting effect. This is a case where Gothic form 
results directly from Gothic principles of construction 
according to modern methods. and materials. 


And not in England only. Some eight years ago in 
far-off Iceland’s capital a Catholic cathedral was begun: 


It is the largest and most beautiful church in the a 
Work on the foundations was begun in August, 1926; 
April, 1927, the corner-stone was laid and now the work is 
as good as finished. From the hill upon which the church 
stands it dominates the surrounding country. The walls are 
of reinforced concrete mixed with a volcanic dust that makes 
the stone facets glisten in the sun and moonlight. Although 
of modern material, the church’s style is Gothic. It has 
three bells, of which the largest weighs 4,000 pounds. The 
erection of the new Iceland Cathedral by the Montfort 
Fathers is symbolic of the revival and restoration of the old 
Mother Church in the Far Northern lands, where her past 
was so glorious." 


Sir Gilbert Scott’s signally beautiful Gothic design for 
the Foreign Office (1857), rejected by Lord Palmerston, 


























” Sir Giles G. Scott : Inaugural Address before the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects held on November 6th, 1933. 


1 Universe, June 21st, 1929. 
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is reproduced, with high praise, in the Journal Royal 
Institute British Architects of November 11th, 1933; the 
beauty of the draughtmanship enhances the wonder of 
the design. 


The pretence that Gothic is anti-Roman is contradicted 
by the highest possible authority, that of the modern 
‘Popes themselves. There are well-known historical 
reasons, mainly, why Rome in especial never assumed a 
Gothic aspect, although there was far more Gothic work 
in Rome than is generally known. Gregory XVI and 
Pius IX encouraged the two Pugins and praised their 
designs. Leo XIII admired Gothic and thought it most 
appropriate in England, Pius X loved it® and his 
successors have never so much as hinted the slightest dis- 
approval. The prejudices of such converts as Fr. Faber, 
W. G. Ward (for both of whom I have a special venera- 
tion) were not endorsed by the Holy See. All that the 
‘“‘ Anti-Goths ” obtained through a somewhat bigoted 
misrepresentation by Mgr. Talbot, was an adverse pro- 
nouncement by the Congregation of Rites regarding 
Pugin vestments, of which the Rosminian Fr. Lockhart 
gave an admirably clear account.” 


That the Oratorians in particular should stand fast by 
their architectural traditions (of Rome in St. Philip’s 
time) is indeed most fitting, but those of them who 
sought to impose those traditions on others were 
grievously mistaken. The attitude of Newman was 
surely most admirable. Preferring the Renaissance 
style, even in his Anglican days, he was great enough to 
discern and admire the beauty and the appeal of Gothic, 
and only asked that he and his should enjoy the same 
liberty as the majority whose preferences were decidedly 
Gothic. 


©” By token he warmly commended a book Nozioni d’Arte per 
il Clero, by Constantini, in which Gothic is suggested as the best 
style for new churches. The author claims it as pre-eminently 
Christian as having originated under the influence of the Church 
at the time of her greatest influence on the life of Christian lands, 
“born of the liturgy and obedient to every requirement of 
worship ”’ (ed. 3, p. 474). Since the baroque no new type has 
appeared deserving the name of architecture. Inspiration should 
be sought in the work of the ages of faith (pp. 471-4). 


3 For the earlier effort by Bishop Baines and others see 
Trappes-Lomax, Pugin, Ch. XII. 
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That the new secular ‘‘civilization’”’ (of speed-worship 
and jungle dances) should produce an architecture or 
any art for Christian use was a hope most blind and 
foolish. Its note is apostasy from all tradition, a revolt 
against God, of all things the most barren and the most 
barbarous. 


I conclude then that a Gothic revival in Northern and 
Western Europe, especially, is at least highly probable, as 
an outcome of that very liturgical spirit that is happily 
permeating Christendom; a revival springing from a far 
deeper root than any esthetic preference, and destined 
to put forth new shoots and not mere reproductions of 
past excellence. The liturgical spirit has affinities with 
conservative but living traditions and where tradition is 
at heart Gothic it is likely to blossom forth in Gothic 
form. It is probable that there will always be a har- 
monious variety, a regional divergence between the 
architectural (and artistic) expression of southern and 
northern Europe, although Spain, it must be remem- 
bered, was a stronghold of Gothic much more than 
Austria which has been called the home of the baroque. 


The true and discerning champion of Gothic will not 
be fanatical or intolerant of non-Gothic excelleace. To 
deny the beauty of St. Chad’s Cathedral (the interior, at 
least) or the Oratory in Birmingham would alike betoken 
bigotry. But the dominant expression of the north and 
west, if Christian civilization returns, is likely to be new 
blossoming of the Romanesque and Gothic roots, and 
principally, despite prevailing fashion, the latter— 
‘* doomed to death, though fated not die.”’ 
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BY THE VERY REV. EDWIN BONNEY, 
Vice-President of Ushaw College. 


Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost. 
Epistle. Ephesians v. 15-21. 
The Duty of Thanksgiving. 
‘‘ Giving thanks always for all things.” 


‘* Tt’s a poor heart that never rejoices,’ our old proverb says, 
but St. Paul goes much further than that. ‘‘ Give thanks always 
in all things,’’ he says. Even the very reason that your pessimist 
will bring for gloom, that the outlook is so depressing, that 
“things are bad ’? he advances as the very reason for optimism. 
* Redeem the time, because the days are evil.”’ Make up for 
all that is bad in the times by ‘‘ understanding the will of God,” 
by realizing God’s plan in everything; and let your cheerful 
gratitude appear in the way you look at things, ‘‘ singing and 
making melody in your hearts to the Lord.’’ Yet somehow or 
other this beautiful virtue and duty of thanksgiving seems to 
have fallen out of many men’s practical religion. How many 
people are there whose prayers are little more than a long 
succession of petitions for all they need for themselves and their 
friends. We storm heaven with entreaties for days and weeks 
and months, and then, when God has been good to us, and we 
have at last the grace for which we have been praying so earnestly, 
how long do our prayers of thanksgiving last? Does not the 
contrast make us ashamed? 


Yet the Church is always urging us on to Thanksgiving. Her 
Missal and Breviary are soaked with it, filled with beautiful 
and touching expressions of gratitude for past mercies. ‘‘ Come, 
let us glorify the Lord ’’ are the opening words of the office 
every day; ‘‘ let us rejoice in Him who is our helper; let us 
come into His presence with gratitude and exalt Him with songs 
of praise.’”? The Mass is the Sacrifice of Thanksgiving, voicing 
the gratitude of both priest and people, from that triumphal 
cry of the Gloria ‘‘ We give Thee thanks for Thy great glory ”’ 
to the ‘‘ Thanks be to God ”’ with which it ends. 


Do we ever think how much we have to thank God for? Try 
to sum up in your minds or, better still, to write down the 
blessings He has given you. Begin with your very existence. 
He has called you into being in preference to a thousand others 
whom He might have chosen. You are a Catholic, you have 
been baptized, you have been washed in the blood of the Lamb, 
you have been fed with His Body more often than you dare to 

21 
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recall. Yet think of the millions to whom these wonders are 
not even a name. Count over, too, the personal blessings that 
your life has brought you, yet never, surely never merited. Your 
spiritual blessings first; the temptations He has enabled you 
to conquer, the merits He has put into your hands, the virtues 
He has strengthened your weakness to attain. And the material 
blessings too. Every day of life, every hour of health that He 
gives you is a spring from which you can draw riches for eternity. 
He has showered on you the countless happinesses that come 
from a Catholic home and Catholic family life. If there have 
been troubles and sorrows, as there must be in every man’s life, 
yet to a grateful heart these are lost in the flood of blessings. 
Or even, if things do seem at their worst, even if you feel that 
no one could be more unhappy than you, be sure there are 
hundreds more poor, more sickly, more sorrow-stricken, than you 
are, even in this very town. 


Must we not make up our minds then to make gratitude a 
more constant and outstanding characteristic of our lives? And 
if we still need a selfish motive to drive us on, can we not realize 
that deep and earnest gratitude is the surest road to future 
favours? The grateful man is a very happy man. He not only 
makes the best of this life, but he will make the best of the 
next as well. 


Gospel. John iv. 46-53. 
Faith and Reason. 


‘The man believed the word which Jesus said to him.’’ Here 
we have a definition of faith in the- words of the Holy Ghost 
Himself. For the essence of the virtue of faith is belief on the 
word of God—belief in Truth spoken because of Truth that 
speaks. There can be no half-measures in faith. No one can 
set limits to it: ‘‘ Thus far will I believe and no farther.’ That 
would destroy its very foundation—unhesitating trust in unfailing 


Truth. There cannot possibly be questioning and argument in 
faith. 


Is our faith then what you sometimes hear it called, ‘‘ an 
unreasoning faith ’?? No idea could be more false and no one 
better than a Catholic can realize how false it is. Man’s 
intelligence is the power that makes him what he is. By it 
he ranges and orders the material things around him, and by 
it he rises from them to another world that they veil—the 
kingdom of truth and justice and purity. By it he can climb 
higher yet and realize the existence of the Great First Cause 
and so contemplate his Maker and His perfections. Those 
perfections, God’s Truth and Justice and Love, demand that 
every help shall be given to man in his struggle towards higher 
things, that his reason therefore should be enlightened by direct 
communication, by revelation as we call it, from God Himself. 
And so Christianity and the Church dawn before him and reason 
is eclipsed in faith. Eclipsed, not extinguished. The lamp of 
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reason burns brightly as ever besides the glory of faith, but 
amid such an overpowering radiance the soul no longer needs 
its light. Once reason has granted that the message it hears 
is from the mouth of God, it has no further part in the discussion : 
the rest is for faith and faith alone. 


Hence to faith there is no shrinking from the shadow land 
of mystery. The darkness into which God’s message leads us 
is the shadow of the Infinite, no wonder then that we should 
fail to grasp it. There it but one way in faith, to trust all 
to God. Whether the truths He tells us have been long visible 
by the light He has planted in us from the beginning, or whether 
the veil still hides them and ‘“‘ we see as through a glass, darkly,” 
we must follow Our Lord’s advice and become as little children 
in our searchings after the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
We must cling to faith’s fingers as long as our own strength 
will serve us; when it fails she will take us in her arms and 
carry us to the journey’s end. 


Thus then is the gift that God’s mercy has bestowed on us, 
the gift of faith, unshrinking, unquestioning, universal and 
humble, which the Catholic alone possesses in its fullness. Yet 
there has been no merit on our part; we owe all to His ineffable 
mercy, for ‘‘ He hath chosen us, we have not chosen Him.’’ 
So every day we must thank Him for the grace that has won 
even our hard hearts to belief; every day we must pray that 
His grave may never be wanting to us, that pride may never 
drive faith from our hearts. Then He, because we have believed 
the word that Jesus said to us, He that is ‘‘ the way, the truth 
and the life,’? ‘“‘ will make the crooked ways straight and the 
rough ways plain.’”’ ‘‘ He. will set us in a place of pasture, 
He will lead us beside the still waters, the waters of refreshment, 
the waters of peace.” 


Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost. 
Epistle. Ephesians vi. 10-17. 
The Armour of God. 


““T came to bring not peace but a sword,’’ Our Lord said. 
Strange words from the Messiah, who was to come and bless 
His people with peace, whose daily salutation when He did 
come and went about Galilee doing good to all, was: ‘‘ Peace 
be to this house.’’ Yet ‘‘ not peace but a sword . . .’”’ He says. 
You realize, of course, that it was not of the array of armies, 
or the clash of battle that Our Lord was speaking. It was 
another and a more intimate warfare that He was concerned 
with, and one with which we, too, must always unfortunately 
be concerned. His Apostle describes it for us in this epistle. 
“We are to fight,’’ he says, ‘“‘ not against flesh and blood but 
against the spirits.of the world of darkness, against the powers 
of wickedness. We must put on the armour of God—the breast- 
plate of justice, the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation and 
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the sword of the word of God. Thus and thus only shall we 
be able to conquer the deceits of the devil.”’ 


The Christian’s lot then is to live in the shadow of the sword 
all the days of his life. He is not to live a life of comfort, 
a life of pleasure, a life of luxury—his life is to be the life of 
a soldier on the battlefield. He has three enemies, who are 
always leagued to oppose him—the devil, the world and the flesh. 
They are always watching him, always ready to seize the smallest 
opportunity and take advantage of it. They have one common 
and generally efficacious method of strategy. They try to weaken 
the will. The flesh leads the attack. It encourages us to cultivate 
our comfort, to grant ourselves everything lawful to which we 
feel inclined ; never to say ‘“‘ No ”’ to ourselves in anything which 
is not sin. The world backs up the attack by the thousand 
distractions it hangs out before us, the glare of excitement, the 
din of pleasure, the desire of the eyes and the pride of life. 
Then when the will has almost forgotten what it is to resist 
in things that are indifferent or even good, in themselves, then 
the devil takes his place in the ranks and the final attack is 
made. A course of action that is sinful is proposed, its attractions 
are pointed out; the pleasure it offers is painted in glowing 
colours, the inconveniences of the right course are exaggerated. 
And the will, by this time, is so accustomed to choose what is 
pleasant and easy, that the struggle between conscience and the 
wrong is appalling in its intensity. Even if the will does manage 
to hold out, a fresh attack is made in another quarter, and so 
the conflict is dragged on from day to day until the poor soul 
is almost wearied of existence. 


Now this may seem a very dismal picture, though you will 
surely acknowledge its truth, both from your own experience, 
and from your knowledge of others. But there is, of course, 
another side, otherwise the prospect would be indeed terrible. 
First of all, just as the will that has been accustomed to give 
way, finds it terribly difficult to resist when it must resist, so 
the will that has trained itself to refuse the pleasant, to say 
‘* No ”? when it is lawful for it to say ‘“‘ Yes,’’ to do things that 
it does not like doing, will find when the hour of the crucial 
conflict comes, when it is a question of the choice between right 
and wrong, between heaven and hell, that it is almost impossible 
for it to choose the wrong. That is the object of what we call 
self-denial, as a training ground for the field of battle; and 
that is why spiritual writers seem to make eternal salvation 
depend upon its cultivation. And that, too, is what Our Lord 
meant by that saying of His which seems so hard to some souls: 


‘‘ Unless a man deny himself and take up his cross daily, he 
cannot be My disciple.”’ 


And the second point is still more encouraging. No matter 
how powerful our enemies may be, no matter how conscious 
we may be of our own weakness, victory is assured us, not in 
our own strength, but in the might of Him who strengthens us. 
Still our share has to be done and that is why each of you 
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should undertake that training which is essential if you are to 
win in the fight you are always fighting. Train your wills; 
train them to be masters of themselves; to be masters of the 
lower longings that surge up within you in spite of yourselves. 
Train them by constant repression, by patient fortitude that 
endures cheerfully, day after day, watchfulness, weariness and 
anxiety ; and victory will surely be yours; victory, and after 
victory, peace, even in this world—the peace of a soul sure of 
itself, confident of its powers in the grace of Him who is its 
ally and its friend. ‘‘ Be strengthened in the Lord and in the 
might of His power.” ‘‘I can do all things in Him who 
strengthens me.’’ 


Gospel. Matthew xviii. 23-35. 
The Duty of Forgiveness. 


I wonder how many of us have felt a little uneasy as we 
have listened to that last sentence of Our Lord’s story: ‘‘ So 
also shall my heavenly Father do unto you, if you forgive not 
every one his brother from your hearts.’’ Is everything right? 
Is there no estrangement, no family feud, no people with whom 
you are not on speaking terms, nothing of that kind with which 
you have to reproach yourself? How many times during the 
past week have you thought or said or heard others say: “I 
can’t stand that man,’’ or ‘“‘I hate that woman,’ “‘I’ll pay 
him out,’ or ‘‘ the fellow only got what he deserved,’ or ‘I 
can never forgive him ’”’; or that supreme piece of hypocrisy : 
“Tcan forgive but I cannot forget ’’ ; or any other of the hundred, 
common, everyday phrases that proclaim a pride that is wounded 
and will not forgive? Indeed, their very prevalence is a sure 
proof of the evil they cover, just as the patent medicine 
advertisements are a sign of the common complaints from which 
the majority of people suffer. Oh! I know there have been 
excellent excuses, there always are; you were certainly in the 
right, and his conduct was inexcusable; and yet—and yet Our 
Lord has said : ‘‘ If you will not forgive, neither will your Father 
that is in heaven, forgive you your sins.”’ 


Now every one of us knows that this is the hardest, the severest 
lesson that Our Lord has taught us. It is an instinct in an 
animal to defend itself when injured, and, as far as we are 
animal, resentment and the longing for revenge are natural. to 
us. But the very powers that mark us out from the animals 
demand the suppression of such instincts; and the more a man 
is’ @ man, the more nobly is he able to conquer them. Yet 
Our Lord knew how hard the struggle must be, and that is why 
we find all through the Gospels constant exhortations and 
repeated pleadings and even terrifying threats to urge us to 
forgiveness. ‘We all know them well. ‘‘ Love your enemies,” 
He tells, is ‘“‘do good to them that hate you; pray for them 
that persecute and calumniate you, that you may be the children 
D 
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of your Father who is in heaven.” ‘“ Go first to be reconciled | 


to thy brother and then thou shalt offer thy gift.’’ ‘‘ To him 
that striketh thee on one cheek, offer also the other.’’ ‘‘ Forgive 
and you shall be forgiven.’”’ ‘‘ Not till seven times but till 


seventy times seven times.’’ Why! He has put the lesson into 
our mouths to repeat many times every day in the model prayer 
He left us: ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us’; and it was the very last lesson He 


taught us from the Cross by His own example ‘‘ Father, forgive | 


them,’’ He prayed, ‘‘ they know not what they do.” 


And yet—and yet! Why do we find it so hard to forgive? 
The answer is very simple though by no means flattering to 
self-love. Quite bluntly we are too proud and too self-centred. 
Everything must revolve around us, our interests must be 
paramount, and we will neither tolerate nor pardon any attempt 
to dispute our supremacy. So we become sensitive and touchy 
and jealous. We imagine offences, we exaggerate them and brood 
over them, we grow moody and bitter. o wonder, if we live 
in an atmosphere like this—and it is astonishing how many of 
us do—that we find it. difficult to forgive. 


There is only one remedy; the devil of selfishness that has 
usurped our souls and obsesses them must be driven out. By 
constant meditation on the sufferings of Our Lord, we must 
try to learn how a disciple of Christ has to endure and forgive. 
By repeated acts of practical kindness we must try to taste 
the joy of a generous heart, the happiness of preferring the 
interests of others to our own. We must put into practice that 
new commandment of Our Lord: “ That you love one another 
as I have loved you ’’; and so we shall be known by men and 
acknowledged by Our Father in heaven as true followers of Him 
‘‘ who, when He was reviled, did not revile, when He suffered, 
He threatened not, who bore our sins in His body on the tree, 
by whose stripes we are healed.’’ 


Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost. 
Epistle. Phil. i. 6-11. 
Ideals in Working for God. 
‘That you approve the better things.”’ 


In this delightfully and pathetically human appeal that St. 
Paul wrote from his prison in Rome to the diaclaiee that he 
had won to Our Lord at Philippi, he lays before them the ideals 
they are to hold up before themselves in their work for the 
Kingdom of God. 


Every one of us has his ideals; the young look forward to love 
and adventure, the old to quiet and repose and security. But 
ideals there must always be; without them life is not worth 
living, the whole thing becomes a weary plodding on from one 
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day to another. And since the love of God and devotion to His 
interests is the one thing to which a reasonable man must subject 
every other interest, the question of ideals there is of essential 
importance. 


First, then, we must realize that we are all God’s: there is 
not a moment of our lives that is not His. Religion is not a 
question of a couple of hours on Sunday or even the beginning 
and the close of each weekday; it is an all-time job, an affair 
for every day and every hour and minute which each day holds. 


And next? Why! ‘‘ If a thing’s worth doing, it’s worth doing 
well.” There never was a thing better worth doing than work 
for God; no work more calculated to bring out all that is good 
in us, more sure to bring us happiness; no better paid work. 
Surely then we must be enthusiasts over it, we must spend 
ourselves over what He gives us the privilege to do for Him. 


But uncontrolled enthusiasm may be a very dangerous thing. 
The young enthusiast is only too prone to believe that all the 
rest of his world is drowned in carelessness and apathy. So 
he is apt to despise a prudent word of warning, to ignore advice 
and to blunder on in his own well-meaning way, doing far more 
harm than good, without a soul being able to help him. 
Commonsense—or rather common humility—which can profit by 
yg people’s experience, must be a third aim in our work for 
God. 


But work for God—Catholic Action as the Pope is calling it 
to-day—is ‘‘ team ’’ work, and it calls insistently for all the 
unselfishness and discipline which are essential in a football 
team. The man who wishes to do his best for God in combination 
with others needs to be utterly unselfish, He must be content 
without complaint and without grudge to see others asked to 
do the things he longs to do, and with cheerfulness and eagerness 
take up and carry through the work for which he feels himself 
ess fitted. 


Above all the ideal worker must be able to obey. There can 
be no doubt of the value of unhesitating and unswerving obedience 
in carrying out a concerted plan. To the man who has trained 
himself to obey there never occurs the thought of questioning 
the plan he is helping to carry through. He may not be able 
to see its wisdom, he may even think he knows a more effective 
method ; the only thing that matters is that it is the plan and 
that his allotted part in it is to be done. 


These then are the ideals of the Christian community—of 
Catholic Action. Whatever great work God grants us the 
privilege of undertaking for the glory of His Name, it will only 
be carried to completion just as far as every Catholic is saturated 


‘with these principles—with constant daily devotion to His 


service, with heart-whole enthusiasm and humble commonsense, 
with self-sacrificing unselfishness and unswerving loyalty to Him 
and those who stand for Him. 
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Gospel. Matthew xxii. 15-21. 
Church and State. 


‘Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God 
the things that are God’s.”’ 


As one turns over the pages of the history of the Church, one 
of the most striking and even startling facts that emerges is 
the way that the leading episodes of Our Lord’s life are repeated 
in the life of His Church. Truly Christ still lives in His Church. 
He prophesied it Himself. ‘‘ If they have called the good man 
of the house Beelzebub, how much more them of his household. 
But fear them not.’’ 


And so it is that the Pharisees and Herodians of to-day are 
still striving to ‘“‘ ensnare Jesus in His speech.”’ ‘‘ Is it lawful 
to give tribute to Cesar or not?’’ they asked then; to-day the 
question is still the same: ‘‘ How is it possible for a Catholic 
to be loyal to both Pope and King?’’ And Our Lord’s answer 
is once more the same: ‘‘ Render to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.”’ 


You will recognize at once that Our Lord’s answer is a synopsis 
of the theology that deals with the relations between Church 
and State, just as applicable to the conditions of to-day as it 
was to those of Palestine 1,900 years ago. The powers of beth 
Church and State then as now are both delegations of God’s 
supreme power over man. Side by side in the world these powers 
exist and every man owes obedience to both of them. Each of 
them in its own sphere is independent of the other, and supreme. 
Cesar’s. things are to be given to Cesar and God’s to God. 
But though independent, they are not opposed ; both are to work 
hand in hand in a friendly alliance for the benefit of their 
subjects, and each, while devoting all, its efforts to the perfection 
of the sphere that God has assigned to it, will do its best to 
further the work of the other. 


That is God’s plan for the government of His people on earth. 
His providence has left it in the hands of human instruments 
to carry out. But human instruments are seldom perfect, and 
so it is that practical difficulties are always arising in the 
relations between Church and State. Now in all such cases of 
friction or conflict the solution must depend on a principle that 
is abundantly evident. The object of man’s life on earth is to 
save his soul; for that he must at times sacrifice his bodily 
comfort and even his temporal happiness. The purpose of the 
Church then is directly more noble than that of the State, and 
a a purpose the aims of the civil power must yield if there 

conflict. 


Not only, then, is it possible for a Catholic to be loyal to 


both Pope and King, but it is impossible for a good Catholic. 


to be anything else. Loyalty as a point of fact is a virtue that 
is little cultivated outside the Catholic Church. In few other 
places will you find that enthusiastic devotion to a cause, and 
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to the person who represents that cause, which is the hall-mark 
of loyalty. For the Catholic is loyal because behind the man, 
pehind the person, who represents authority to him, he sees 
the Omnipotent, the King of Kings, the Lord of Lords, and he 
can recognize God’s decrees just as clearly in the justice of 
the civil power as in the mercy of the Church. So he, like 
his Master in the days of His flesh ‘‘ renders to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.”’ 


Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost. 
Epistle. Phil. iii. 17—iv. 3. 
Heaven Upon Earth. 

‘‘ But our conversation is in Heaven.” 


Our Lord came on earth to restore the gifts that human nature 
had lost in Adam. Not, indeed, at once; the restoration was 
not to be immediate. Each of us is first to go through our 
probation, our preparation. ‘‘ Prepare yourselves,’’ Our Lord 
tells us, ‘“‘ for the Kingdom you are soon to inherit.’’ And in 
this epistle St. Paul explains in what this preparation is to 
consist. ‘‘ Be ye followers of me,’’ he says, ‘‘ imitate me and 
notice the behaviour of those who are living the same kind of 
life. There are many who, I am sorry to say, lead a life that 
is opposed to all the lessons of the Cross; whose only anxiety 
is for comfort and good living, and who are proud of it, who 
lead an earthly life. But our conversation is in heaven.’’ 


This life then is to be our preparation for the next. In it, 
even in the smallest of our ordinary actions, we are to prepare 
for heaven, to learn to live the life of heaven. And that, of 
course, means that we are to live our lives with God. For 
heaven means nothing else than the vision of God, and the nearest 
we can come to that on earth is to realize that even here we 
live and move in Him. That then must be the first part of our 
preparation for Heaven, by repeated acts of faith in the Presence 
of God, to rouse in our hearts an intimate conviction of that 
mysterious Presence which is within us and around us; “in 
which we live and move and have our being.”’ 


The imagination too may help us to grasp the mystery. We 
may form pictures to ourselves of Our Lord—the Jesus Who 
lived the home life of the Holy Family at Nazareth, seated by 
us in our work, kneeling with us as we pray. Amid the 
darkness of a weary, sleepless night we can fix our eyes on 
Him, hand in hand with Him we shall pass through the busy 
crowds of our great cities; in hours of adversity He will be 
the first to whisper words of comfort, to ‘‘ wipe away the tears 
from our eyes.”” We may even put Jesus in our own place 
and reverently conjecturing how His Sacred Humanity would 
have acted under circumstances similar to ours, unite our frailty 
to His perfection. Duties to parents and superiors will be 
sanctified by union with the obedience of Jesus at Nazareth; 
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our conversation will be ennobled by the merits of the words 

of God on earth: the hours of desolation and loneliness will | 
merit by union with the solitude of Jesus in the tomb and the | 
tabernacle. 


Nor will this be all. Every creature of God, “ all things that | 
live and move and are,’’ we can call into our service, we can | 
compel to tell us of the presence of God in themselves and in 
us. The whole order of the universe, the changing phases of [ 
the heaven above us; sunshine and twilight and darkness, the f 
clouds that sweep across the face of a noonday sun, the million f 
points of light that shine from a midnight sky—all such everyday 


occurrences as these call to us loudly of the God that made 


them, that rules them, that preserves them. 


In the day’s course, too, we shall not fail to find many an | 
opportunity, many a breathing-space in the hurry of life when 
the soul may cast itself at the feet of the Divine Majesty. 
Indeed, one of the greatest advantages of this exercise lies in 
the ease with which it may be practised. A moment’s pause 
in a conversation, a moment’s distraction from the routine of 
work and the heart has been out to God and is back again, 
bearing with it rich stores of merit. Every action performed | 
from the thought of God’s presence is meritorious; it is like the 
fabled philosopher’s stone—all that it touches turned to gold, 
the rich, red gold of eternity. 


‘‘T am the Lord thy God,’? He said to Abraham, “ walk 
before me and be perfect.’’ How, indeed, can we offend God [ 
at a moment when we are conscious that He is watching us, | 
is bearing us in His arms; when our offence is not only against 
Him who loves us, but in Him who holds our lives in the hollow 
of His hands. ‘‘ Seek then the Lord and be strengthened ; seek | 
Him for evermore.’’ ‘‘ Though he dwells in Heaven, yet under. | 
neath are the everlasting arms, supporting thee and guiding | 
thee.’? ‘‘ Walk before Him and the light of His holy face will F 
shine upon thy path.” 


Gospel. Matthew ix. 18-26. 
Death the Gate to Heaven. 
‘* The girl is not dead but sleepeth.”’ 


We are only too apt to think of death as the great tragedy 
of our existence. Its bitterness has passed into a proverb, the 
truth of which we may have to taste any day of our lives, as 
friends loose hands for the last time, as the veil lifts for one 
and the other gazes out with straining eyes into the darkness | 
that bears away half of his soul. But death is by no means / 
the tragic end of everything, or even an end at all. It is a | 
beginning—the initiation into a new life that holds the | 
possibilities of a happiness that we cannot even dream of. Our 
friend indeed ‘‘is not dead but sleepeth.” He is resting, as 
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we ourselves shall one day rest, from the struggle that has been 
his life; he has begun his eternity of quiet peace and abiding 


' comfort. 


It was to force us to realize this truth that Our Lord Himself 


| deigned to die in His human body, for this too that He rose 


from the dead. He died to show us where death’s power lay, 


' that the sting of death is sin: He rose to bid us conquer death 
_ and rise with Him from all that makes death bitter, so that 
| with His apostle we might cry: ‘‘ Death is swallowed up in 
' victory. Oh death, where is thy victory? Oh death, where 


is thy sting? Thanks be to God Who hath given us the victory 


' through Our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 


By Christ’s merits and by Christ’s mercy then we may dare 
to die, we may venture hopefully and even joyfully to go down 
into that valley of the shadow of death, whose darkness was 
so terrible to the kings and prophets of old; but we must not 


_ on that account ever be tempted to despise or to think lightly 


of that great last episode upon which so much will hang. It 
can never be recalled, it can never be repeated; and though 
it can only be done once, yet an eternity depends on doing it 
well. Surely the man who is in earnest for his soul and its 


_ salvation will each day look forward beyond the miseries of 


time, beyond the gates of death, and so make his life a preparation 


_ for that first rapturous yet terrible meeting—terrible because of 


its awful possibilities—between the soul and its God. 


Constantly, therefore, throughout our lives we shall kneel 
before the crucifix, that memorial of the bitter death He deigned 


to die for us; and uniting our death to His, tell Him that we 
| are ready to-day for the death He sends us, whatever it may be. 


We shall pray that His perfection may fill up our frailty, that 
His death may be our life, that He will not suffer a soul He 
has purchased by His blood to fall away from its redemption. 
The crucifix with the mystery it reveals to us of a love that 
has conquered death is our best book of preparation for the 
trials of that hour. Constant, daily meditation will make its 
lessons clear to us, will engrave them on our hearts, until, as 
we lie in the twilight, waiting and longing for the darkness of 
time to brighten into the glory of eternity, in the growing light 
the presence of death will take familiar features. Close to our 
aching temples we shall see the thorn-crowned Head, close to 
our throbbing hearts we shall feel the wounded Side, the out- 
stretched Arms shall encircle us, the wounded Hands shall close 
our weary eyes. Thus shall we fall to sleep and wake to find 
that all is safe, for He in Whose Arms we lie, He Who was 
Our Saviour, is our Judge. 


NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. 


By THE Rev. J. CARTMELL, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 


With the recent publication of the volume for September, the 
new edition of Butler’s Lives of the Saints is one step nearer 
completion.’ It progresses slowly and tediously, but as long 
as the standard of production remains high no one need carp. 
Not quite so many new lives have had to be added as in some 
previous volumes. Three English martyrs are commemorated, 
BB. John Duckett, Ralph Corby and Ambrose Barlow. Two 
other interesting English additions are B. Robert Flower of 
Knaresborough, and his fellow- Yorkshireman, the famous mystical 
writer, B. Richard Rolle. Both these hermits had an extensive 
popular cultus in medieval England. Two feasts of our Blessed 
Lady are newly included, namely the Seven Sorrows and our 
Lady of Ransom. Some famous groups of beatified martyrs are 
recorded. They are the martyrs among the French clergy in 
the September massacres of 1792, the martyrs of Japan in the 
early seventeenth century, and the martyrs of Corea in 1839. 


Certain of the lives claim a word of comment. In the note 
to the life of St. Cyprian the reader is advised to consult the 
late Abbot Chapman’s articles in the Revue Benedictine for 
St. Cyprian’s views on the Unity of the Church but is not sent 
to the much more recent article by a Continental Capuchin 
writer in the Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique which admits the 
Abbot’s theory of a double recension of St. Cyprian’s famous 
work but reverses the order of the Papal and non-Papal editions. 
Abbot Chapman himself accepted the rightness of the later hypo- 
thesis. Again, in the actual life of St. Theodore of Canterbury 
it is said that ‘‘ the only literary work that bears his name is 
a collection of disciplinary decisions and canons called the 
Penitential of St. Theodore, and this was his work only in part.” 
But the bibliographical note, as often in these lives, corrects 
this. It says: “‘ As for Theodore’s share in the Penitential 
attributed to him, the researches of Paul Fournier, culminating 
in his Histoire des collections canoniques en Occident (1931-2) 
tend to render the Archbishop’s personal connection with even 
that part of the code assigned to him by Wassersleben and Stubbs 
extremely doubtful.’’ Fr. Thurston has apparently quite modi- 
fied his view since he wrote the article, Did Pope Gregory II 
sanction Bigamy? in the Month for April, 1931, where he says: 
‘‘ There seems to be reasonable certainty that a penitential code 
which bears his (Theodore’s) name did in its primitive form 
emanate from him and must consequently be older than the year 
690” (p. 326). What effect the freeing of St. Theodore from 


1 Burns Oates & Washbourne Ltd. Z 6d. 
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responsibility for this Penitential will have in freeing him also 
from responsibility for the less strict views on marriage in the 
Anglo-Saxon and Frankish churches I am not competent to 
decide. 

A separate life (under September 27th) is given to St. John 
Mark. The writer says that ‘‘ ‘ John, surnamed Mark,’ referred 
to in the Acts of the Apostles xii. 12, 25, has been conjecturally 
identified by many writers with St. Mark the Evangelist; but 
in the martyrologies and liturgical tradition of both East and 
West they are regarded as being separate.’’ That the identifica- 
tion is conjectural seems to be an understatement. The 
Bollandists, to whom we are referred in the bibliographical 
note, say that probabilius they are the same person; Pére 
Lagrange says that a few still doubt; the prevailing tendency 
certainly seems to be to identify them. 


St. Jerome’s date of birth is given as ‘‘ about the year 342.”’ 
This is a reasonable compromise between the traditional date, 
331-2 and the rather advanced date (347) assigned by 
P. Cavallera in his very scholarly life of the Saint. 


Fr. Thurston’s conclusion to his note on the miracle of 
St. Januarius is interesting. It is the verdict of the writer in 
the Kirchliches Hamdlezxicon (edited by the present Bishop of 
Ratisbon). ‘‘ A conclusive judgment on this matter can hardly 
arrived at, but so far no natural explanation has been 
ound.”’ 


Saint Jean Chrysostome, Mattre de Perfection Chrétienne,? 
is the latest of a series of monographs which are being published 
under the general title, Htudes de Théologie Historique. A 
similar study of St. Basil’s Spirituality was published not long 
ago. A brief indication of the scope of the work will show its 
importance and its excellence. It opens with a bibliography, 
arranging the authentic works of St. John in their chronological 
order. He is, with St. Augustine, the most voluminous of the 
Fathers, but his text is not in the best condition. The first 
chapter proper deals with the formation of St. John. For the 
details of the Saint’s life the writer accepts fhe findings of the 
very careful and scholarly biography by Dom C. Baur, O.S.B., 
of Munich. St. John showed no taste for philosophy. He 
considered that philosophical speculation led to heterodoxy. 
But his moral teaching, in so far as it is philosophical, is a 
kind of amalgam of Stoicism and Platonism. His ascetical 
terminology is Stoic; but he substitutes ‘‘ metriopathy ”’ for the 
famous ‘‘ apathy ”’ of the Stoics. The ascetical outlook of 
St. John was that of the contemporary Church of Antioch. It 
favoured moderation and disapproved of the excesses of many 
of the solitaries of the neighbouring desert. It encouraged 
monastic life within the city, around the bishop, and work for 
souls. But St. John did not choose this life without experience 
of the life of the solitary. He spent four years in the desert. 


2 Paris, Beauchesne et Fils. 
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It damaged his health and thus convinced him of the rightness 
of moderation and confirmed him in his native instincts; but it 
gave him also the inestimable blessing of unlimited time for the 
study of the New Testament, especially of St. Paul, and brought 
home to him as a conviction that was to last his lifetime that 
charity is man’s ideal and that there is a most noble exercise 
of this virtue in unresting work for souls. 


After describing St. John’s formation the writer presents in 
detail the main features of Chrysostom’s spiritual teaching. 
Dogmatic Faith is the root and basis of all true spiritual life. 
The life itself is a union with Christ in the mystical Body. 
St. John makes full use of this leading idea of St. Paul. He is 
a realist; no mere juridical theory of the Mystical Body would 
satisfy him ; we are one with Christ in as true a way as muscles 
and bones are combined into our bodies. St. John draws all his 
spiritual teaching from this dogma of our incorporation in 
Christ. And he shows how all is governed by love: creation, 
adoption, God’s mercy, condescension and justice and our 
beatitude. The writer analyzes very fully St. John’s doctrine 
on all the great questions of the spiritual life: the conditions, 
degrees and term of its growth; the meaning and achievement 
of the Christian ideal; the call to perfection in the monastic 
state, the priesthood and the world; the lessons of perfection in 
the Sacred Scriptures and in the lives of Scripture saints and 
of the first Christians, of the martyrs and the monks; spiritual 
direction, its exercise and characteristics. St. John’s writin 
are laid under constant contribution. It is his teaching that is 
given, not a mere theory of the spiritual life, bolstered up by 
fragmentary and isolated quotations, which may or may not 
represent the true mind of the writer. There appears to be 
nothing very striking about the spiritual teaching of Chrysostom. 
This is due to the fact that his great thoughts have entered into 
the Church’s tradition and are part of the body of doctrine on 
which generations of Catholics have been formed. We are 80 
used to them that they seem ordinary; which shows how deep 
has been the influence of ancient Antioch in the development of 
ascetical theology. 


The many readers who have ————- Fr. Thurston’s care- 
ful and critical articles in the Month on preternatural pheno- 
mena will be pleased with a small book called Beauraing and 
Other Apparitions He gives us a judicious account of the 
recent startling events in Belgium at Beauraing, Banneux and 
Onkerzele. He then discusses the Crucifix at Limpias, tha 
‘‘ winking Madonnas’”’ in Italy in 1796, the apparition of 4 
luminous cross at Migné near Poitiers during the blessing of 4 
wayside Calvary in 1826, and some earlier apparitions and 
shrines. All these questions are grouped together, it seems, a8 
possibly instances of collective hallucination ; but Fr. Thurston 
does not come to a definite naturalistic explanation. 


3 Burns Oates & Washbourne Ltd. Pp. xvi, 134. 3s. 6d. 
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NOTES ON 


The Life of the Soul in the Liturgy‘ follows the example of 
the Fathers and early Christian writers by going to the Church’s 
liturgy for meditations and instructions. It is a beautiful book. 
Everyone who is interested in the liturgical revival should have 
it. It will reveal to him the riches of the Mass and of the ritual 
of the Sacraments. The author gathers his thoughts from all 
over the Church’s year and from telling passages of the Fathers, 
but above all from the Sacred Scriptures, and thus lets the 
reader see how the Fathers and the Liturgy bring forth from 
the Scriptures new things and old for the enlightenment and the 
enkindling of Christian Faith. 


Spiritual Direction of Blessed Claude de la Colombiére’ is a 
collection of short selections from his writings on all the major 
topics of the spiritual life. It is divided into two parts, the first 
part being suitable to everyone, and the second part to religious. 
It is another beautiful book, very wise and devotional. As in 
other writings of B. Claude, there is now and then an exag- 
geration, as when he says (p. 25) that among the virtues to be 
honoured in the Sacred Heart is ‘‘an infinite patience, an 
extreme sorrow and contrition for all sins which He took upon 
Himself; the confidence of a tender son joined to the shame of 
a great sinner.’ 


Saint Benedict, by Abbot Cabrol,® was written for the French 
series, Les Saints. It is, therefore, a popular life of the saint. 
The Abbot bases his account on the Dialogues of St. Gregory 
the Great and the Rule of St. Benedict. The authority of the 
writer is a sufficient guarantee of the accuracy of his narrative ; 
to produce proofs, reasonings and researches is foreign to the 
character of the book. It is brightly and interestingly written, 
and well translated. 


Father Arnold Jannsen’ is the life of the saintly founder of 
the Society of the Divine Word. It is an abridged edition of 
the masterly work of the Rev. Herman Fischer, S.V.D. The 
Society of the Divine Word, founded as a German counterpart 
of Cardinal Vaughan’s Society of St. Joseph, has since the war 
acquired an international character. Many will, therefore, be 
interested in the life of the Founder and in the account of the 
initial difficulties and first triumphs of the Society. 


St. Conrad of Parzham is a brief explanation of the principles 
of Capuchin spirituality as exemplified in the life of the recently 
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4 Translated excellently from the French. Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 
Pp. vi, 232. 6s. 

5 Translated and arranged by Mother Mary Philip, I.B.V.M. Burns Oates & 
Washbourne Ltd. Pp. x, 151. 38. 6d 


®Burns Oates & Washbourne Ltd. Pp. xii, 155. It is well translated and 
has an excellent bibliography. 53. ‘ 


a Frederick M. Lynk, S.V.D. Alexander Ouseley. Pp. 239. Illustrated. 
38. 6d. 


8By Father Dunstan, O.S.F.C. Published from the Capuchin Friary at 
Crawley. Illustrated. 99 pages. 2s. 6d 
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canonized Bavarian lay-brother. It is a very clear description, 
and done so attractively that the reader is drawn along from 
page to page until he finishes the little book. 


Kateri, the Maid of the Mohawks,’ tells the uneventful story 
of the Indian maiden whose cause went to Rome from the diocese 
of Albany in 1932. She is a striking example of the “ anima 
naturaliter Christiana,’’ who realized the truth of the Faith 
from her first contact with it and was “ the only Iroquois who 
did not relax the first fervour of her conversion.’”’ Her great 
devotions were the Passion and the Holy Eucharist; her morti- 
fications, in spite of weak health, were astonishing ; her stainless 
virginity quite remarkable among a people addicted to vice, 
The account gives much interesting information on the early 
- Jesuit missions in Canada, and on the character of the Indians, 

who, on the evidence of the missionaries, were ‘‘ proud beyond 


conception, lustful, deceitful, thieving, cruel, brutal, filthy and 
repulsive.”’ 


A Companion to the Spiritual Ezercises of Saint Ignatius" 
contains and comments on the meditations and contemplations 
which constitute this famous spiritual treatise. It is excellently 
done. Pictures illustrate the various contemplations on the Life, 
Passion and Resurrection. 


This Royal Way" is a book of fourteen most devotional 
reflections on the Stations of the Cross. As the re 
of Liverpool says in his Foreword: ‘‘ The Reflections, whic 
touch upon dogma, morals, and ascetics, are all apt, to the f 
point, and of a practical character.”’ 


II. HISTORY. 
By THE Rev. Poitier Hueuss, L.Sc.Hist. 


Two more fascicules of Dom Charles Poulet’s Histoire du} 
Christianisme are to hand,! handsome volumes of 160 pages each f 
in large quarto. The fifth opens with the last chapter of Book 
XV—L’Apparition d’Islam. The main part of the fascicule 
(pp. 667-797) is, however, taken up with Book XVI—L’EHglis 
Franque, and Book XVII—L’Evangélisation Septentrionale aut > 
Vime et Vilme siécles. Under the first title we are given a vivid 


picture of that crude, violent, but unmistakeably real thing, the) 


Catholicism of the sixth-century Franks. The saints in every — 
walk of life and the scoundrels distributed just as impartially— 

kings, queens, bishops and nobles abounding in each category— 
live again in these racily written pages. It is shown to be a 
much the age of St. Radegonde, for whom Fortunatus wrote 


® By Margaret Thornton. Alexander Ouseley. Pp. 159. 3s. 6d. 


10 By Aloysius Ambruzzi, S.J. Foreword by Card. Lépicier. Geo. E. J. 
Coldwell Ltd. ‘5s. 


11 By Fr. Oswald Bennett, C.P. Washbourne & Bogan. 3s. 6d. 


1 Beauchesne et Fils, Paris, Vime, 
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the Vewilla Regis, as of those rival crowned furies Fredegunda 
and Brunhilda. The book closes with the arrival in Gaul of 
one of the most austere of all the saints, the Irishman 
Columbanus. The last sixty pages are chiefly taken up with an 
account of the Conversion of England, the mission of St. 
Augustine, the work of the Irish monks in the North and the 
definitive reorganization under St. Theodore of Tarsus. The 
Council of Whitby, the controversies of which St. Wilfrid was 
the centre, are fully treated. If we may make a criticism 
it is that the space allotted to St. Bede is inadequate—even 
ludicrously. inadequate: less than a page. These chapters on 
the beginnings of the English Church are, we hasten to add, 
the work of one of Dom Poulet’s collaborators—M. l’abbé G. 
Coolen. 


The sixth fascicule, which concludes the first volume, is made 
up of Books XVIII, XIX and XX, treating respectively of Le 
défense de la Primauté Romaine (with a chapter on the 
beginnings of the Canon Law), La Liturgie Antique and L’Art 
Chrétien des Origines au VIIIme Siecle. The chapters that deal 
with the liturgy are the work of Dom de Puniet, those on Art 
by M. le chanoine Maurice David, Professor at the Catholic 
University of Lille. The great work continues to maintain the 
high standard of its first numbers. All the latest literature 
appears in its bibliographies. It is well illustrated and supplied 
with good maps, and the sixth fascicule is equipped with a good 
index that covers all the work so far produced. 


If the most important thing about any age is its thought, 
the most important fact about any age’s history is the relation 
of the general life of that age to the best of its thought. To 
translate this abstraction into more concrete terms the key to 
the problem which used so greatly to agitate apologists, namely 
Why did the Middle Ages fail? is to be found in the study of 
the rise of St. Thomas and in the reaction of his time to all 
that St. Thomas stood for philosophically. St. Thomas, 
adequately understood, explains the Middle Ages, the Renaissance 
and all the modern history of the Church, to say nothing of 
the civilization that for four hundred years now has been in 
» -Tevolt against the Church. What is essentially the work of 
St. Thomas, what the sources whence he drew what he had 
in common with his great contemporaries and whence he built 
up what distinguished him from them? What use did his age, 
the opponents of Catholicism and its defenders, make of what 
his genius constructed? How far did the forces he fought 
continue, after his critique of them, to hamper and distract the 
true development of the rational exposition of the Christian 
revelation? The very valuable work of Pére Gorce? is intended 
to serve as a provisional answer to some such enquiry. The 
Middle Ages are for him the cradle of modern civilization, of 


9L’Essor de la Pensée au Moyen Age. Albert le Grand—Thomas d’Aquin. 
Par Matthieu-Maximin Gorce, O.P. Paris: Letouzey et Ané, pp. 422. 50 francs. 
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its philosophic thought no less than of its social institutions, tha 
So far historians have not greatly occupied themselves with cal 
medieval thought considered from this point of view. This ele 
learned treatise, professedly provisional, is published to stimulate Me 
discussion and further research. ma 

To appreciate, as it deserves, the fruit of its author’s immense = 
industry is far beyond my competence. I can only say that in Ki 
a long search, made necessary by the task of explaining in a = 
general course of Church History why St. Thomas is doctor a 
doctorum and why, within fifty years of his death, the philo- G 
sophical spirit is still flourishing that will make Luther even = 
a possibility, I have found nothing like this great book. Every - 
phase of medisval thought is placed organically, materialist, ap 
mystical, humanist. The first half of the book—and this is = 
one of its leading merits—is given over to St. Albert, the second th 
only to St. Thomas. It forms the handiest work so far published = 
to explain, historically, the genius of the two great Dominicans. ef 
It should take its place as an obligatory text in seminaries and 3 
places where they think, for many would thereby be saved from it 
the fatal notion that Metaphysics, where it is not a propzdeutic Fy 
to such theological treatises as De Sanctissima Trinitate, is no oe 
more than a Chinese puzzle, a hortus conclusus wherein only 
those can walk whom grace has specially elevated. 

There is much to be said for explaining the varied fortunes a 
of Catholicism through the history of the episcopate. As the 0 
bishops are, so will be the faithful. For any given period, tl 
following this method, we should ask first of all What kind d 
of men were the bishops? and then, How did such men come to a 
be bishops? An enquiry on these.lines, could it be fully carried i 
out, would light up many of the problems that puzzle the student [| t 
of Church History. That such a method has its advantages l 


the latest volume of The Ozford Historical Series® proves clearly ¢ 
enough. It affords evidence no less clear that the method has ( 
its difficulties, one of them—from the incompleteness of the 1 
material—insuperable. Miss Gibbs has made a careful study, | ( 
based on what episcopal documents have not perished, on | ‘ 
chronicles, contemporary lives and public records, of the careers : 
of the seventy-six prelates who in the long reign of Henry III , 
(1216-72) were appointed to the different English sees. She shows 
them as recruited from very varied sections of the contemporary | 
ecclesiastical world. A tiny group of nine were monks. Forty | 
were men of distinguished academic qualifications, many of them : 
professors of one or other of the sacred sciences in the new 
Universities. Another thirty were men of State, many of them 
judges in the Curia Regis. Five only had behind them at their 
consecration nothing more than a life spent in the service of 
ecclesiastical administration. 

How did they come to be bishops? The law of the time was 


3 Bishops and Reform, 1215-1272, with special reference to the Lateran 
Council of 1215, by Marion Gibbs and Jane Lang. Published by Oxford Univ. 
Press, pp. 216. 12s. 6d 
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that bishops should be freely elected by the chapters, secular 
canons in some cases, chapters of monks in others. From the 
election made by the chapter there lay an appeal to the 
Metropolitan or to the Holy See. Of the seventy-six elections 
made in these fifty-six years appeals were made against thirty-six, 
in twenty-five cases to the Holy See. Sometimes it was the 
King who appealed, sometimes the partisans of a defeated 
candidate, sometimes the monastic chapter whose true will had 
been circumvented by influence. It is interesting to note Miss 
Gibbs’ verdict on the general effect upon the episcopate of the 
Holy See’s action. ‘‘ It... not only helped to give a non-local 
character to the English episcopate, but brought about the 
appointment of a singularly distinguished group of learned 
seculars. The Papacy, indeed, with the secular cathedrals, was 
the means through which these Magistri of learning, and 
experience in diocesan work, entered the ranks of the English 
episcopate. ... For the rest it is noteworthy that the Pope 
‘ provided ’ with singular disregard of the royal wishes; twice, 
it is probable, he promoted his own clerks, and while sometimes 
setting aside candidates to whom the King objected, in no case 
did he appoint a royal candidate whom a chapter had refused 
to elect.” 


The second half of the book, the work of Miss Jane Lang, 
attempts a still more difficult task. This is to form an estimate 
of the endeavour of the English Hierarchy during the reign of 
the same Henry III to carry out the programme of reforms 
decreed in Innocent ITI’s great Council of 1215—Fourth Lateran 
and Twelfth Ecumenical. Here again there are amazing gaps 
in the sources—amazing by their extent rather than by the fact 
that they exist, for, recalling that destruction of libraries that 
marked the installation of the new religion in the sixteenth 
century, the marvel is that anything survived at all. Another 
difficulty, we venture to suggest, which hampers Miss Lang as 
it hampers so many of the modern devoted students of medimval 
Catholicism, is that they are attempting to describe the operatio 
of a being whose esse is unknown to them. This comes out 
very strikingly, it seems to us, in the learned author’s comments 
on the famous Canon 21 of the Council which lays down the law 
of annual confession and communion. This, Miss Lang describes, 
most inaccurately, as an article of Faith, and following, above 
all writers, H. C. Lea as an authority, proceeds to make this 
comment: ‘‘ Before 1215 Confession was ‘ the spontaneous act 
of the sinner, anxious for reconciliation with God’; after 1215 
it became in theory and gradually in practice the sacred and 
bounden duty of every Christian man and woman.” 


With much patient learning the influence of the great Council 
is tracked down through the constitutions of the English bishops 
of the next half century, and here Miss Lang avoids the pitfall 
of deducing from the apparent indifference of the local episcopacy 
to the Roman directions an independence of status which made 
the bishops the peers of the popes. 
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This note is too short by far to pretend to do more than draw 
the attention of all Catholics interested in the English Church 
of the Middle Ages to one of the “‘ most stimulating” studies that 
have appeared in recent years. How stimulating, a last extract 
from Miss Lang’s ably written Conclusion may show. The 
great majority of the bishops ‘‘ mistook the relative value of 
the different decrees. If there was to be a great reforming 
movement to cleanse, to purify, and to stimulate, the most 
important decrees were surely those which, by ordering annual 
provincial synods, strove to unite the bishops in a common policy, 
and, by demanding free elections by cathedral chapters and 
aloofness from secular affairs would free the bishops from outside 
influences and cause them to devote all their energy to the 
service of the Church. Yet these were precisely the decrees most 
generally and flagrantly ignored. Instead, the bishops empha- 
sized the purely disciplinary and essentially unoriginal decrees 
which could not hope to stir up any spirit of enthusiasm, the 
rousing of which would have been a far more effective method 
of ridding the Church of those vices which the bishops fruitlessly 
endeavoured to exterminate by punitive methods. It was because 
they adopted this policy that we see the paradox of the greater 
activity of the bishops in the administration of their dioceses 
side by side with the general increase in a spirit of materialism 
and secularism in the Church.’’ 

We quote this striking statement to suggest that side by side 
with it be read the facts unearthed by Miss Gibbs as to the 
contemporary objection to monks as bishops. The root of this 
was precisely their professional absorption—so to call it—in the 
things of God. Henry III himself so summed up his plea against 
one monk Bishop-elect of Ely ‘‘ quod simplex claustralis fuit 
nec de negotiis saecularibus exercitatus vel expertus.’’? It was 
the simplex claustralis who had been the agent to bring the 
Church out of the dark tenth century. Now it was chiefly 
required of a bishop that he be “ utilis regi et regno,’ “de 
negotiis saecularibus expertus.”” And if a monastic chapter 
elected a monk, as often as not he was rejected. 

It was one of Fr. Robert Hull’s laments that so little of the 
pioneer work in solving the problems of Church History was, 
in England at any rate, the work of Catholics. Here the 
Church’s main defenders have been most frequently Protestants. 
An unpleasant paradox, for which, following Fr. Hull, we forbear 
to attempt an explanation. We recall the lament because, to 
judge only by the volume now published,‘ the Church in England 
has lost by Fr. Hull’s premature death, at the age of forty-six, 
one seemingly destined to do much to take away the reproach. 
For the essays here collected deal with a wider field of interests 
than the title suggests, and show Fr. Hull moving critically 
and easily among the giants of modern historical scholarship. 
The medizval essays are occupied with the problem, which, says 


4 Medieval Theories of the Papacy, and other Essays, by Fr. Robert Hull, 
S.J. Published by Burns Oates and Washbourne, pp. 256. 59. 
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his editor, attracted Fr. Hull more than all, that of the relations 
between Church and State in Catholic countries. There is, to 
begin with, a paper, prompted by the Lateran treaties, which 
makes clear the very important distinction between the Temporal 
power thereby restored and reacknowledged, and the Pope’s 
power in temporalibus about which all the old violent discussion 
raged. There follows a series of essays dealing with the chief 
protagonists of these discussions—Ockham and Marsilius of 
Padua on the one side, Jacobus de Viterbio and Boniface VIII 
on the other. A related essay studies, most usefully, the 
changing use made throughout the centuries of the famous Duo 
Sunt of Pope Gelasius, and two more form a learned critique of 
Fr. de la Brieré and M. Maritain. 

In what we may call the second half of the book there is a 
useful study of the way in which the Council of Trent worked 
out its definition on Tradition, and a correction of Dr. Cadoux 
on the point. There is an essay on the date of the Octavius 
of Minucius Felix and two all too short papers in which Fr. 
Hull enters the lists against Dr. Erich Caspar. 

The piety of Fr. Hull’s confréres in thus rescuing from the 
files of half a dozen magazines this score of papers, will to 
many, at, the same time make known a scholar of unusual power 
and his untimely passing. The volume is an introduction 
penetrated by all the pathos of ave atque vale—a pathos that 
is yet tempered by the reflections that come from the sight of 
work really well done, whose value is permanent and which 
will serve to initiate more easily into these ‘difficult studies 
generations of new students. 

In writing The Protestant Reformation in Great Britain,’ Mr. 
Joseph Clayton has done the Church in England a very real 
service. Here we have in a handy format a simple account of 
the essentials of a complicated subject. It is not a plaidoyer, 
it is never rhetorical. The facts are set forth in their own 
deadly nakedness. Mr. Clayton’s practised pen was never 
employed to better purpose. There is a good index and a biblio- 
graphy—in which we note some strange omissions, e.g., Fr. 
Pollen’s English Catholics Under Elizabeth, Meyer’s classic on 
the same subject and the great work of the Abbé Constant. The 
book should be a most useful addition to the library of the busy 
priest with converts to instruct, or who is likely to be called 
on at very short notice to say speedily and briefly how it all 
happened. He has only to put Mr. Clayton’s book into the hand 
of the enquirer. 


III. LITURGICAL ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
AMBOS AND PULPITS. 
By THE Rev. J. P. REDMOND. 


At last, after years of patient experiment, the problem of 
the pulpit, at Westminster Cathedral, has been brought to a 
satisfactory solution. The original pulpit was a failure. It 









5 Burns Oates and Washbourne, pp. 303. 55. 
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was made in Rome, but the artist worked under the disadvantage 
of not knowing exactly what was required. In itself a comely 
piece of work, it shrank into insignificance in a setting of such 
amplitude and loftiness as the Cathedral. For the very purpose 
of its existence, it proved hopelessly ineffective. Moreover, it 
suffered from the same defect as that which mars the beauty 
of the stately pulpit in the venerable cathedral on the south 
side of the river. It was designed to go on the Gospel side, 
and so could not be used as a cathedral pulpit without permitting 
the unsightliness of having the steps turned towards the congre- 
gation. Mr. Shattock, an architect blessed with a sympathetic 
understanding of Byzantine art, has achieved a new design on 
a suitable scale, and, what is most satisfying, he has cleverly 
incorporated the best features of the old pulpit into the new one. 
The standing level has been raised about four and a half feet 
higher, on eight twisted columns of marble; there is a pleasing 
variety of design in the capitals. The lower panels of the 
rejected work have been used in the lengthening of the upper 
division, and one which was to spare, has been fixed, with happy 
effect, to the adjacent pier to make a background for the preacher. 
The small statues of the Four Evangelists have been retained. 
Mr. Trinick’s dignified panel of Our Lady of Walsingham, in 
opus sectile, has been’ discreetly set in the side towards the 
altar; the significance of the panel is that it marks the pulpit 
as the official starting-point for pilgrimages. 


Liturgical archeologists do not like pulpits; they regard them 
with ill-feeling as the usurpers of the ancient ambos. For the 
great liturgical experts, pulpits have no legal or liturgical 
existence. Architects are not favourable, for it is always a 
difficulty to decide where to place a pulpit without striking 
a disturbing note in the general harmony of the architecture. 
Canon Law contains not a word on the subject; the Memoriale 
Rituum does no better; the Ceraemoniale Episcoporum has only 
a passing reference; there are no rules or decrees having special 
application. 


In their praiseworthy reverence for ancient origins some 
liturgical experts are inclined to go to unreasonable extremes. 
The usages of remote centuries are not necessarily correct, nor 
is a revival always of practical value under modern conditions. 
If, in the words of Romano Guardini, the liturgy is the prayer 
of a corporate body, and as such is governed by dogma, it is 
a living force which, while preserving its identity, must grow 
and develop. In the course of ages, without the slightest 
diminution of vitality, customs have been discontinued or 
modified because with changed conditions they no longer fulfilled 
their original purpose, and others more effective have been 
introduced. A usage of late introduction which continues to 
respond to a need and has acquired a quasi-liturgical respecta- 
bility, is not to be despised. A return to antiquity is a genuine 
revival when it aims at clearing away excrescences and decadent 
developments which render obscure the original purpose of an 
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object ; liturgists rightly encourage the revival of ample vestments 
and plain albs because the sacrificial costume of a priest should 
be dignified, manly garments, and not mere uniforms for display. 


The pulpit is not an indispensable element of liturgical 
perfection ; nevertheless, it is an article of tried utility, and 
has come to stay. On the score of age it is senior to the Stations 
of the Cross, and is sufficiently venerable to merit the attention 
of liturgical students. The pulpit is not the usurper, but the 
legitimate offspring of the ambo, and if it has never been made 
the subject of special legislation, the reason is surely that what 
has been prescribed for the parent applies also, with consideration 
of changed circumstances, to the child. 


The ambo was originally a balustraded, desk-like platform, 
raised above the enclosing wall of the choir, having two flights 
of steps, one approaching from the east, and the other from 
the west. It was used for several purposes; for the reading 
of the Epistle and the Gospel and of the diptychs, and for the 
promulgation of decrees, censures and excommunications, for 
the chanting of the Exultet, but not, in very early times, for 
preaching. Sarnelli, an eighteenth century liturgist of some 
distinction, was of opinion that at no time had the ambo ever 
been used by a bishop for delivering his discourse, but that he 
was mistaken has since been proven from a passage in the Liber 
Pontificalis, which states that Pope Nicolas I (858-867) preached 
from the ambo of St. Mary Major, on Christmas Eve. In Italy 
and France, during the early Middle Ages, the ambo was 
regularly used for preaching, and that use continues where 
ancient ambos are still in position. By the Caeremoniale 
Episcoporum bishops are recommended to use the ambo in the 
functions of the liturgy. An ancient rubric directs that a bishop 
should preach from his throne and a priest from the steps of 
the altar, but the ambo may be used if more convenient. In 
the first Christian basilicas there was only one ambo; from the 
western steps the deacon, facing the congregation, chanted the 
Gospel; from the eastern steps the sub-deacon, his face towards 
the altar, recited the Epistle; from the eastern steps also the 
lessons were read, and the chanter intoned the verses of the 
Gradual which were taken up by the choir. For greater 
convenience a second, ambo was soon introduced and placed in 
a corresponding position on the south side. The duties of the 
sub-deacon and minor ministers were transferred to this second 
ambo, and to distinguish it from the greater ambo of the Gospel, 
it was called the analogium. In construction the analogium 
differed from the ambo; it was divided into two compartments, 
a higher one, directed towards the altar, for the epistoler, and 
a lower one, facing the people, for the reader. The classical 
example of this interesting arrangement can still be seen in 
the beautiful old basilica of St. Clement, in Rome. The exact 
meaning of the word ambo is obscure; from rhetorical allusions 
in ecclesiastical documents of the early Middle Ages, some have 
Suggested that originally it signified a mountain or high place. 
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In Southern Europe many grand old ambos remain untouched 
and are regularly used, but they are few compared with the 
number of those that were torn down by the neo-pagans of the 
Renaissance to make room for dull and heavy screens and pulpits 
of black and white marble in what was considered to be the 
revived classical style. In their later developments ambos might 
easily be mistaken for pulpits; in fact the distinguishing feature 
is either a double flight of stairs, or a single flight linking the 
structure with the choir. In some late examples the ambo and 
the analogium are exactly alike, this departure being due, no 
doubt, to a desire for symmetrical effect. The ambo of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, is famous because it is unique in that it has two lofty 
stories, the upper being covered by ciborium. It has a particular 
interest for us inasmuch as the idea was copied and debased 
in the ungainly two-decker pulpits which became the fashion in 
England during the eighteenth century. 


A contemporary French liturgist, Rev. P. Bayart, has neatly 
described the pulpit, using, of course, the noteworthy equivalent 
term, chaire a@ précher, as an ambo displaced and divided. The 
pulpit is indeed a section of the ambo, separated from the choir 
and placed in the body of the church, retaining only one flight 
of stairs. Regarded in the character of a detachment, the pulpit 
rightly preserves some, but not all, ‘of the functions of the ambo. 
It is profitable to compare the French term with the Latinized 
English word, pulpit. The former is plainly reminiscent of 
the rubric which prescribes that a bishop should preach from 
his throne. The word pulpit represents one of those curious 
cases wherein the name of the whole becomes restricted to the 
part. In the language of the early Middle Ages, the Latin 
word, pulpitum, which originally meant a large platform, was 
applied to the whole of the choir enclosure. In its Gallican 
form, pupitre, the term has been narrowed down to the book- 
rest, often of a portable kind, which is used only during the 
recitation of the Divine Office. England retained the word 
unchanged, but eventually restricted it to the gallery above the 
choir- -screen, and pulpitum is still understood in this technical 
sense by ecclesiologists. Now, if for at least four centuries 
the Latin-English word, pulpit, has been applied only to the 
platform which is reserved for preaching, there must be some 
affinity between the latter and the screen-loft. The explanation 
is simply that before the pulpit came to England, the loft above 
the screen was used, in large churches, as the most convenient 
position for the preacher. The practice was not peculiar to 
England, for in some of the old screens in Continental churches, 
the line of the gallery is broken by a projection similar to the 
base of an oriel window, which can only be explained as @ 
preaching platform, though it may also have served for the 
occasional exhibition of relics. 


In France the screen-gallery is usually called the jubé, and 
this implies that it was formerly used for the singing of the 
Gospel: as a matter of fact, even to this day, in the Church of 
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St. Etienne du Mont, Paris, the deacon ascends to the jubé for 
that part of his duties. Gothic ambos are not unknown; Dr. 
Rock has recorded that he saw one in Spain. It would be an 
error to decide from their rarity in Gothic churches, that ambos 
properly belong to Roman and Italianate churches; the fact is, 
and this is implied in the distinctive English and French terms, 
that the gallery above the screen is nothing less than the Gothic 
version of the ambo. 


The pulpit, as an article of church equipment in its own right, 
independent of, though related to, the ambo, came into use in 
Italy during the second half of the thirteenth century. There 
are at least two examples which must be assigned to earlier 
periods, one at Aachen, eleventh century, the other St. Gulio, 
Lago d’Orta, twelfth century, but these may have been intended 
for ambos, and do not represent a general usage. It is believed, 
and with sound reasons, that the widespread adoption of the 
pulpit in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, is attributable 
to the preaching of the friars. In England, the work of the 
friars undoubtedly had a strong influence on the architectural 
developments of the fourteenth century. The revived importance 
of preaching provided a motive for a new structural idea. The 
fundamental consideration was how to re-shape the traditional 
plan of a church so as to allow easy accommodation for huge 
assemblies of hearers. The architects of the fourteenth century 
gave the friars just what they wanted. The new type, technically 
known as the hall-church, had a long and unusually broad nave, 
spacious aisles, a lofty roof, wide arches, piers constructed as 
slender as possible so as not to obstruct the view, aisle windows 
of great breadth and height, and a noble clerestory. Thus the 
hall-church provided a vast and well-lighted auditorium. The 
friars established themselves in cities and populous towns, and 
as their churches were not parochial, very few have escaped 
destruction ; but such as have survived are all built on the same 
plan; St. Mary’s, Astbury, Cheshire, and Black Friars, Norwich, 
are splendid examples. In a hall-church a sermon preached 
from the steps of the altar would be ineffective, and it is 
significant that the screens in these churches are light and 
graceful, unsurmounted by a gallery sufficiently stout to be 
frequently used as a standing place. The friars installed pulpits, 
and set them well out in the nave. The innovation of the friars 
was copied by the parish churches. The number of medieval 
pulpits that has been spared is comparatively small. The oldest 
in the country, dating from about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, is still in use at Mellor, in Derbyshire. It is made 
of wood, and measures only thirty-two inches across, and if, 
as may well have been, the many that have disappeared were 
similar to this, they may have fallen to pieces from decay. 
Some, no doubt, attracted the wrath of the iconoclastic reformer 
by reason of the images of saints which were painted on the 
panels. Stone ones are very rare. A fine specimen remains 
In position in the old church at Bovey Tracy; it is remarkable 
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for the quaint little statues which occupy the niches of the 
six sides, and for the richness of the colouring. 


In some of our recently built churches, a pleasing feature 
recalling the ancient ambo has been introduced. From a line 
several feet beyond the altar rails, the sanctuary has been built 
as a high platform, having a stepped approach in the middle. 
The low wall which encloses the sanctuary on either side of 
the steps, has been built up several feet higher at the extreme 
end, on the Gospel side, so as to form a desk for the preacher, 
To be fully satisfying there should be a similar elevation on 
the Epistle side, as in the Church of St. Chad, South Norwood, 
St. Boniface, Tooting, St. Michael, Ashford; this arrangement 
avoids the appearance of oddness, and is suggestive of the 
analogium. A fine decorative effect can be obtained when the 
structure is composed of superior material, such as stone, or, 
as at Tooting, of alabaster, and when the front panel is inscribed [| 
with appropriate symbols. From illustrations in that admirable 
publication, Liturgical Arts, we learn that an attractive 
arrangement which might well be described as a compromise 
between a Gothic ambo and the screen gallery, is finding favour 
in America. The pulpit is in the form of a tribune corbelled 
out on the pier of the sanctuary arch; the concealed stairway 
rises from the floor of the sanctuary, so that the entrance is | 
through the pier itself. A niche for a statue, in the corres. | 
ponding pier, on the Epistle side, makes a good impression of | 
symmetry. The scheme is not an American invention; it has | 
been carried out advantageously in Mr. Goldie’s post-war church, | 
St. Dunstan’s, Woking. The advantages are that the preacher | 
can be seen by all, and valuable floor space is saved in the body 
of the church. 


The placing of a pulpit is always a problem: the acoustic | 
properties of the building must be the first consideration; it | 
is desirable also to choose a position which will give a good | 
view of the preacher, and at the same time will not spoil the — 
appearance of the church. A pulpit should be designed on 4 7 
scale proportionate with the size of the building, and in harmony 7 
with the style of architecture. This happy consummation can | 
rarely be achieved by choosing a ready made article from the [ 
manufacturer’s catalogue. It will be found that a plain, simple | 
design by an architect can be made up in wood quite inexpensively | 
by a good cabinet-maker. The decorum of many a small church | 
is ruined by a big, dominating pulpit which a stranger might [ 
excusably mistake for the most important article of equipment, 
more important even than the altar. Why have a pulpit at all 
in a small church? If the preacher prefers some kind of support, 7 
a moveable wooden lectern, placed near the altar rails, should © 
be sufficient. 


In the matter of decorative carving and painting of pulpits, 7 
the tradition of four or five hundred years should be respected; — 
the symbols of Our Lord and of the Four Evangelists appealed | 
to our ancestors, and it would be difficult to imagine anything 
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the | more suitable. On Sundays and feast days the pulpit may be 

adorned with a drapery of the colour of the day, after a fine 
ure | old custom which is observed in Catholic countries, and this 
ine | would add a splash of colour which would be an improvement 
uilt | in many of our churches. A query as to which side of the 
dle, | church is the correct one for the pulpit, frequently arises. 
of Actually there is no ruling on the point; whichever side is 
me | more convenient may be chosen. Mr. E. J. Weber goes too far 
rer, when he states definitely in his great book, Catholic Church 
on Buildings, ‘‘ Pulpits must be placed on the Gospel side except 
od in cathedrals, where they are placed on the opposite side of 
ent the church.’’ The case is presented as well as can be in the 
the | revised edition of Directions for the Use of Altar Societies and 
the Architects: ‘‘ Ordinarily it will be on the Gospel side, in a 
or spot which is the most convenient, where the preacher can best 
bed | be seen and heard, but it may be on the Epistle side, and should 
ble | be, in a cathedral, unless the bishop’s throne be in the apse.” 
Hive It is easy enough, on reflection, to explain this diversity of 
rise position. In ancient basilicas the bishop’s throne was always 
our in the apse. The great architectural developments of the Middle 
led Ages necessitated a change; with the general adoption of 


vay orientation, the position of the altar was reversed so that hence- 
. is forth the celebrant faced in the same direction as the people. 
reg. From that it was a short step to the introduction of the retable, i 


of eleventh century, and later, of the reredos. Normally it would 
has | not be desirable to hide the bishop, and so the throne was 


ch. | moved to the position next in honour, the Gospel side. But 
her | in @ cathedral church, a pulpit on the Gospel side would also, 
ndy | to some extent, obscure the view of the bishop ; hence, the Epistle 


side is more suitable. Moreover, sense of fittingness prescribes 
that a preacher should address his sermon to the bishop, and 
this can be done more conveniently from a point on the side 
opposite the throne. In French cathedrals there is usually a 
second throne right in front of the pulpit, to which the bishop 
advances on occasions of special preaching. In a parish church, 
on the other hand, it is fitting that the pulpit should be placed 
on the side which was formerly assigned to its predecessor, the 
ambo. Westminster, as ever, sets an example of correctness 
according to custom; nevertheless, there is no law about it. 


MORAL CASES 


EFFECTS OF SUSPENSION. 


Further to the elucidation of reserved cases (Vol. III, p. 3 
and Vol IV, p. 271) it would be useful to have the law about 
Suspensions explained. In particular: what is the effect of 
suspension with regard to the validity of an absolution, given 
by a priest who has incurred suspension and who, at the same 
time, is bound to hear confessions by reason of his parochial 
office? (Hibernicus.) 

REPLY. 


It seems hardly necessary to protract a discussion on Sus. 
pensions to the length of an article in this Review, since the | 
general dispositions of Canon Law apply equally to excommuni- 
cation (with which the articles cited are concerned) and to 
suspension, whenever suspension is a censure, which is usually 
the case. Putting aside as irrelevant a discussion of the 
conditions necessary before the censure of suspension can be f 
incurred, and putting aside also the details of interpretation [ 
in such a suspension as that incurred in England by going to [ 
Theatres, we will suppose that a censure (not a vindictive | 
punishment) of suspension a divinis has been incurred lata | 
sententiae by a priest engaged in parochial work, that the law | 
does not expressly state that the power of valid confessional | 
jurisdiction is withdrawn by the suspension, and that there has | 
been no subsequent condemnatory or declaratory sentence by 
the Ordinary. 


‘¢ Suspensio est censura qua clericus officio vel beneficio ve 
utroque prohibetur.’’! As the Canon indicates, the prohibition § 
may be general or partial. The term ‘ suspensio a divinis” 
implies a partial prohibition; the suspended priest retains the 
use of his benefice but is prohibited from using the sacred 
powers conferred upon him by ordination—he may neither say 
Mass nor administer the Sacraments, including the Sacrament 
of Penance, since the grant of absolution is an exercise of the 
power of Orders as well as of jurisdiction. 


Unlike excommunication, however, suspension does not deprive 
the censured person from receiving the Sacraments. If he is 
otherwise rightly disposed he may be absolved from his sins, 
including the sin for which the censure has been incurred, ani 
he may receive Holy Communion. Moreover, he may be absolvel 
from the suspension itself, from Canon 2254, §1, with thy 
obligation of having recourse to the competent superior within 
a month, under pain of reincurring it. This Canon is mor 
often applied to excommunicated persons but it can certainly bk 
used with regard to suspensions latae sententiae ‘‘. . . si, nempe, 
censurae latae sententiae exterius servari nequeunt sine pericul 
gravis scandali vel infamiae. .. .” 


1 Canon 2278. 
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Supposing he is alone and cannot reach a confessor, the 
situation is met by the following canons: Canon 2232 “‘ Poena 
latae sententiae, sive medicinalis sive vindicativa, delinquentem 
qui delicti sibi sit conscius, ipso facto in utroque foro tenet; 
ante sententiam tamen declaratoriam a poena observanda 
delinquens excusatur quoties eam servare sine infamia nequit, 
et in foro externo ab eo eiusdem poenae observantiam exigere 
nemo potest, nisi delictum sit notorium firmo praescripto 
canon 2223 §4.’’ 

Canon 2284 ‘‘ Si incursa fuerit censura suspensionis quae 
vetat administrationem Sacramentorum et Sacramentalium, 


-gervetur praescriptum canon 2261; si censura suspensionis quae 


prohibet actum jurisdictionis in foro seu interno seu externo, 
actus est invalidus, ex. gr. absolutio sacramentalis, si lata sit 
sententia condemnatoria vel declaratoria, aut Superior expresse 
declaret se ipsam jurisdictionis potestatem revocare; secus est 
illicitus tantum nisi a fidelibus petitus fuerit ad normam 
mem. canon 2261 §2.’’ 

Canon 2261, §2 ‘‘ Fideles, salvo praescripto §3, possunt ex 
qualibet justa causa ab excommunicato Sacramenta et Sacra- 
mentalia petere, maxime si alii ministri desint, et tunc 
excommunicatus requisitus potest eadem ministrare neque ulla 
tenetur obligatione causam a requirente percontandi. §3 Sed 
ab excommunicatis vitandis necnon ab aliis excommunicatis, 
postquam intercessit sententia condemnatoria aut declaratoria, 
fideles in solo mortis periculo possunt petere tum absolutionem 
sacramentalem ad normam canons 882, 2252, tum etiam, si alii 
desint ministri, cetera Sacramenta et Sacramentalia. e 

It is superfluous to add anything to these canons. In the 
case we are discussing the suspended priest may say Mass and 
hear confessions, if he is unable to refrain from these actions 
without infamia, or, in the case of confession, whenever he is 
asked to give absolution. —s 


MIXED MARRIAGE. 


May I refer you to a statement made in reply to a question 
re children of a Mixed Marriage in THE CLERGY REVIEW, August, 
1934. ‘‘ Apart from any other consideration, there could hardly 
be the moral certitude regarding the faith of future children 
which the law requires, if the parent is unwilling to agree to 
the Catholic education of those already born.’’ 

(a) Do you mean by “ the parent ’”’ the Catholic parent? 

(b) And what of the whole case if the Catholic parent is quite 
willing but the non-Catholic parent is unwilling? (ANON.) 

N.B.—Correspondents should enclose their names and addresses, 
not necessarily for publication. 


REPLY. 


Readers who have not read our earlier reply, on page 158 of 
the August issue of this Revimw, should note that the question 
is concerned with the promises to be obtained, with a view to 
F 
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EFFECTS OF SUSPENSION. 


Further to the elucidation of reserved cases (Vol. III, p. 36 
and Vol IV, p. 271) it would be useful to have the law about 
Suspensions explained. In particular: what is the effect of 
suspension with regard to the validity of an absolution, given 
by a priest who has incurred suspension and who, at the same 
time, is bound to hear confessions by reason of his parochial 
office? (Hibernicus.) 

REPLY. 


It seems hardly necessary to protract a discussion on Sus- 
pensions to the length of an article in this Review, since the 
general dispositions of Canon Law apply equally to excommuni- 
cation (with which the articles cited are concerned) and to 
suspension, whenever suspension is a censure, which is usually 
the case. Putting aside as irrelevant a discussion of the 
conditions necessary before the censure of suspension can be 
incurred, and putting aside also the details of interpretation 
in such a suspension as that incurred in England by going to 
Theatres, we will suppose that a censure (not a vindictive 
punishment) of suspension a divinis has been incurred latae 
sententiae by a priest engaged in parochial work, that the law 
does not expressly state that the power of valid confessional 
jurisdiction is withdrawn by the suspension, and that there has 
been no subsequent condemnatory or declaratory sentence by 
the Ordinary. 


‘‘ Suspensio est censura qua clericus officio vel beneficio vel 
utroque prohibetur.’’! As the Canon indicates, the prohibition 
may be general or partial. The term ‘“ suspensio a divinis ” 
implies a partial prohibition; the suspended priest retains the | 
use of his benefice but is prohibited from using the sacred [| 
powers conferred upon him by ordination—he may neither say 
Mass nor administer the Sacraments, including the Sacrament 
of Penance, since the grant of absolution is an exercise of the [| 
power of Orders as well as of jurisdiction. 


Unlike excommunication, however, suspension does not deprive [ 
the censured person from receiving the Sacraments. If he is 
otherwise rightly disposed he may be absolved from his sins, 
including the sin for which the censure has been incurred, and 
he may receive Holy Communion. Moreover, he may be absolved 
from the suspension itself, from Canon 2254, §1, with the 
obligation of having recourse to the competent superior within 
a month, under pain of reincurring it. This Canon is more 
often applied to excommunicated persons but it can certainly be | 
used with regard to suspensions latae sententiae ‘‘. . . si, nempe, 
censurae latae sententiae exterius servari nequeunt sine periculo 
gravis scandali vel infamiae. .. .” 


1 Canon 2278. 
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Supposing he is alone and cannot reach a confessor, the 
situation is met by the following canons: Canon 2232 “ Poena 
latae sententiae, sive medicinalis sive vindicativa, delinquentem 
qui delicti sibi sit conscius, ipso facto in utroque foro tenet; 
ante sententiam tamen declaratoriam a poena observanda 
delinquens excusatur quoties eam servare sine infamia nequit, 
et in foro externo ab eo eiusdem poenae observantiam exigere 
nemo potest, nisi delictum sit notorium firmo praescripto 
canon 2223 §4.’’ 

Canon 2284 ‘‘ Si incursa fuerit censura suspensionis quae 
vetat administrationem Sacramentorum et Sacramentalium, 
servetur praescriptum canon 2261; si censura suspensionis quae 
prohibet actum jurisdictionis in foro seu interno seu externo, 
actus est invalidus, ex. gr. absolutio sacramentalis, si lata sit 
sententia condemnatoria vel declaratoria, aut Superior expresse 
declaret se ipsam jurisdictionis potestatem revocare; secus est 
illicitus tantum nisi a fidelibus petitus fuerit ad normam 
mem. canon 2261 §2.” 

Canon 2261, §2 ‘‘ Fideles, salvo praescripto §3, possunt ex 
qualibet justa causa ab excommunicato Sacramenta et Sacra- 
mentalia petere, maxime si alii ministri desint, et tunc 
excommunicatus requisitus potest eadem ministrare neque ulla 
tenetur obligatione causam a requirente percontandi. §3 Sed 
ab excommunicatis vitandis necnon ab aliis excommunicatis, 
postquam intercessit sententia condemnatoria aut declaratoria, 
fideles in solo mortis periculo possunt petere tum absolutionem 
sacramentalem ad normam canons 882, 2252, tum etiam, si alii 
desint ministri, cetera Sacramenta et Sacramentalia.”’ 

It is superfluous to add anything to these canons. In the 
case we are discussing the suspended priest may say Mass and 
hear confessions, if he is unable to refrain from these actions 
without infamia, or, in the case of confession, whenever he is 
asked to give absolution. ‘sa 


MIXED MARRIAGE. 


May I refer you to a statement made in reply to a question 
re children of a Mixed Marriage in THE CLERGY REVIEW, August, 
1934. ‘‘ Apart from any other consideration, there could hardly 
be the moral certitude regarding the faith of future children 
which the law requires, if the parent is unwilling to agree to 
the Catholic education of those already born.’’ 

(a) Do you mean by “ the parent ’’ the Catholic parent? 

(b) And what of the whole case if the Catholic parent is quite 
willing but the non-Catholic parent is unwilling? (ANON.) 

N.B.—Correspondents should enclose their names and addresses, 
not necessarily for publication. 


REPLy. 


Readers who have not read our earlier reply, on page 158 of 
the August issue of this Review, should note that the question 
is concerned with the promises to be obtained, with a view to 
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a dispensation from the impediment of Mixed Religion, in the 
case where the parties wishing to be married have already had 
issue of their union. The answer was given that the promise 
about the Catholic education of the children of the marriage 
refers not only to any future children but to those already born 
of the two parties who are requiring a dispensation. 

(i.) This promise or guarantee must be given by both parents. 
We did not use the singular to imply that in these circumstances, 
the Catholic parent alone is required to guarantee the Catholic 
education of children already born to the couple. The reference 
to De Becker, De Matrim., p. 94, is: ‘‘ Quaestio nuper proposita! 
circa cautiones exigendas ad hoc redit : catholicus in concubinatu 
vixit cun acatholica baptizata. Vellet nunc matrimonium coram 
Ecclesia contrahere et mulier parata est cautiones praestare 
quoad baptismum et Catholicam educationem prolis quae fortasse 
postea nascetur, sed recusat easdem dare cautiones quoad prolem 
iam natam. Potestne peti et dari dispensatio a mixta religione? 
et rectissime quidem, responsum fuit negative. Lex divina non 
minus quam codex proclamat necessitatem promittendi baptismum 
et catholicam educationem pro wniversa prole, ergo, sive iam 
nata sive nascitura. Praeterea, ut merito notat A.R., vix poterit 
acquiri moralis certitudo promissiones adimpletum iri si talis 
existat mentalitas religiosa quoad prolem iam natam.’’ 

(ii.) If the Catholic parent is willing to give the guarantees 
but the non-Catholic unwilling, the problem is in no way affected 
by the special circumstances of the query de prole universa. 
The solution is the same whether the parties have had issue 
from their union or not. One method is to try to get the non- 
Catholic party to agree to the condition, even though he refuses 
to give any formal promise and also declines to put his signature 
to any document. A dispensation might be granted by the Holy 
See, in such circumstances, but not by the Ordinary, unless 
he is empowered to do so by the terms of his indult. ‘‘ At non 
repugnat hanc moralem certitudinem (de cessatione prohibitionis 
juris naturalis et divini), etiam citra formalem promissionem, 
exoriri posse ex omnibus circumstantiis locorum et personarum; 
quo in casu, etiam sine formali promissione, dispensatio concedi 
posset non quidem ab indultario ob relati canonis praescriptum 
(Canon 1061) et ob Clausulas in indulto semper appositas, sed 
ab Apostolica Sede, illis circumstantiis locum consuetarum 
cautionum seu promissionum tenentibus.’’? A second, and we 
believe a more usual method, is to apply for a sanatio in radice 
which may be granted, as explained in the August number of 
the Review, p. 155, when the non-Catholic party refuses to give 
the guarantees, provided that he or she is not opposed to the 
baptism and Catholic education of the children. To complete 
the extract from these faculties given on page 155: “ exceptis 
casibus : 1. in quo pars acatholica, etc., 2. in quo ante attentatum 


1 Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. 83, n. 5, November, 1930, p. 533. 
2 Gasparri, De Matrim, I, n. 450; Cf. also S.Off., December toth, 1902, 
Fontes, IV, n. 1262. 
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matrimonium, sive privatim sive per publicum actum, partes 
se obstrinxerunt educationi non catholicae prolis, uti supra: 
dummodo aliud non obstet canonicum impedimentum dirimens, 
super quo Ipse dispensandi aut sanandi facultate non polleat.”’ 
These two exceptions, now found in Quinquennial faculties of 
Ordinaries, restrict the interpretation formerly held, namely, 
that a sanatio could be given even if the non-Catholic was opposed 
to the Catholic education of the children, provided that the 
Catholic party promised to do all in his or her power to secure it. 


The early formula, which lacks the phrase ‘“ exceptis 
casibus . . .”? may be seen in Wernz, Jus Canonicum, V, §416, 
n. (67); the later and stricter one is mentioned in the Bombay 
Examiner, June 3rd, 1933, quoting from a text given in the 
Ecclesiastical Review. 


ASSISTANCE AT MARRIAGE. 


In some dioceses the curates (vicarii cooperatores) are expressly 
delegated by the Ordinary to assist validly at marriages, though 
the permission of the parish priest must usually be obtained 
ad liceitatem. In other dioceses no explicit concession is made 
to curates, but they assist at marriages, often without any sort 
of delegation from the parish priest, unless they can be scared 
into the conviction that such assistance is invalid. Your former 
discussion, of the validity of these acts seemed lacking in finality, 
and some further information, if it is available, would be 
welcome. (PAROCHUS. ) 


REPLyY. 


The question is an important one since it may affect the 
validity of marriages, besides being a bone of contention between 
parish priest and curate. The practice is becoming more and 
more widely observed of the Ordinary granting delegation for 
the valid assistance at marriages, within the boundaries of the 
parish which they are serving, to all priests who hold diocesan 
faculties. For the lawful use of this delegation the permission 
of the parish priest is required. When this delegation is not 
granted by the Ordinary, a parish priest acts wisely in himself 
granting it to the curates assisting him. By this simple means 
the validity of such acts is amply safeguarded according to the 
terms of Canon 1094: ‘‘ Ea tantum matrimonia valida sunt 
quae contrahuntur coram parocho, vel loci Ordinario, vel 
sacerdote ab alterutro delegato et duobus testibus....’ The 
question to be discussed concerns those cases where this simple 
and obvious precaution has not been observed. For example, 
& parish priest, whose curates have no express delegation from 
the Ordinary, forbids them to assist at marriages. He forgets 
@ marriage appointment on a given occasion and none of the 
curates is willing to take his place, with much consequent scandal 
and annoyance to all the parties concerned. 
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In a former brief answer, dealing with this difficulty,’ the 
state of opinion was summarized. Writers in Jus Pontificium 
had arrived at the conclusion that the defect of delegation was 
supplied by Canon 476, §6, which speaks of the vicarius 
co-operator as follows: ‘‘ Eius jura et obligationes ex statutis 
dioecesanis, ex litteris ordinarii, et ex ipsius parochi commissione 
desumantur ; sed nisi aliud expresse caveatur, ipse debet ratione 
officii parochi vicem supplere in universo paroeciali ministerio, 
excepta applicatione Missae pro Populo.’’ The objections to 
this solution have been consistently upheld by writers in 
Apollinaris: for if the delegation is possessed by curates ipso 
jure from Canon 476, §6, it could not be restricted—but everyone 
agrees that it can be; moreover, if delegation is conceded by 
this canon the delegation declared necessary by Canon 1096, §1, 
is superfluous. 


Without minimizing the force of the arguments against this 
view, we ourselves were inclined to the solution given by the 
writers in Jus Pontificium and other journals such as Palaestro 
del Clero. But it appears now that our support may have to 
be withdrawn. In Apollinaris, 1934, p. 77, occurs the following 
pertinent text: ‘‘ Proposito dubio ‘Cum Vicarius cooperator 
ex praescripto canon 476 §6 debeat ratione officii parochi vicem 
supplere eumque adiuvare in universo paroeciali ministerio, 
quaeritur: An valide assistere matrimoniis possit atque etiam 
delegare ad assistendum iisdem, si ex statutis dioecesanis aut 
ex litteris Ordinarii vel ex parochi commissione non constet de 
facta iurium limitatione’ Emus. Card. P Gasparri Praeses P. 
Commissionis ad Codicis I.C. canones authentice interpretandos, 
specialibus utens facultatibus ipsi tributis pro solvendis dubilis, 
quae minoris sint momenti aut non magnas difficultates secum 
ferant, die 13 Septembris 1933 respondit: ‘ Negative ad 
utrumque.’ Qua de re in Actorum Apostolicae Sedis commentario 
officiali nihil relatum est, sed ex certa fonte rescivimus eundem 
Emum. Gasparri expresse interrogatum declarasse se praefatum 
responsum re vera dedisse.’’ No doubt, if this decision is ever 
officially adopted by the Codex Commission, steps will be taken 
to ‘‘heal’’ the many marriages that have been invalidly contracted, 
for it is a matter of common knowledge that curates sometimes 
witness the marriages of people within the parishes to which 
they are attached, though possessing no delegation of any kind. 
Canon 209 (error communis) could conceivably be applied to 
many cases but not to all. It is also somewhat puzzling why 
a difficulty of so pressing and practical a nature should be 
described ‘‘ res minoris momenti,’”? when many of the official 
solutions which appear in the Acta seem much more worthy of 
this description. E. J. M. 







































1 CLERGY REvikw, October, 1933, p. 323. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


By THE Rev. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 
ORIENTALS AND THE JUBILEE. 


The Eastern Churches were assured by the Constitution Quod 
superiore anno that special jubilee formulae would be prepared 
for them by the Sacred Oriental Congregation. The task was 
carried out with great thoroughness. 


The Acta Apostolicae Sedis for July 14th devotes one hundred 
pages to printing duplicate Latin and Oriental texts for the 
five divisions of the Uniates. The prayers for the Alexandrian 
Rite are given in Latin, Coptic and Ethiopian; those for the 
Antiochene Rite in Latin, Syrian and Malankar, Maronite; for 
the Armenian in Latin and Armenian; for the Byzantine in 
Latin, Greek, Arabic, Staroslavic and Roumanian; for the 
Chaldaean in Latin and in Chaldaean and Malabar (A.A.S., 
XXVI, pp. 317-415). 


Certain general rules, which are of interest to Orientals in 
English-speaking countries as well as in the Eastern Patriar- 
chates, are collected on one page (p. 319). Each people must 
follow its own calendar, whether Julian or Gregorian, in 
reckoning the period of Jubilee (Normae sequendae, n. 1). The 
Oriental festive cycle, corresponding to our Easter octave, 
extends right on to the Ascension; the slight variations from 
this norm will be taken into consideration by the respective 
local Ordinaries (n. 2). The formulae of prayers are here given 
in the principal languages; but Ordinaries may authorize trans- 
lations into vernacular Arabic, Italian, Bulgarian, Albanian, 
and so on, if they judge it desirable (n. 3). In private visits, 
or visits unaccompanied by a priest, either the same formulae 
may be used or others proposed by the Ordinary, but the forms 
proposed should be selected from those most familiar to the 
communities concerned (n. 4.) In addition to these alternatives, 
Orientals outside their own territory may use the same formulae 
as the faithful of the Latin Rite for all private visits or visits 
made in common with Latins; but within their own territory, 
they are bound to adhere to the terms prescribed by the 
Ordinary (n. 5 and 6). 


CONDEMNATION BY THE HOLY OFFICE. 


Three recent decrees of the Holy Office are promulgated in 
the Acta Apostolicae Sedis for August Ist (A.A.S., XXVI, 
p. 433, 434). 

(i.) Hequioga and the Alleged Apparitions. 
The Spanish apparitions of Our Blessed Lady and the revela- 
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tions alleged to have occurred at Ezquioga are pronounced by the 
Holy Office utterly destitute of all supernatural character. The 
decree, dated June 18th, 1934, declares three books which deal 
with Ezquioga to be prohibited ipso iwre by canon 1399, n. 5:— 

M. Vabbé S. Fort: Une nouvelle affaire Jeanne d’Arc (Orléans, 


‘‘ Les Cahiers d’Ezkioga,’’ published under the editorship of 
F. Dorola) ; 


G.-L. Bove: Merveilles et Prodiges d’Ezquioga (Tarbes, Imp. 
Lesbordes, 1933) ; 


HERMANO CRUZ DE LETR Y SARASOLA: Un fruto de Ezquioga 
(Revista ‘‘ Caridad y Ciencia,’’ Noviembre, 1933). 


(ii.) Benedetto Croce and Giovanni Gentile. 


Italy’s most prominent idealistic philosophers, whose anti- 
Christian influence has been considerable, have at last fallen 
under the general ban of the Church. The works (opera omnia) 
of BENEDETTO CROCE and Professor GIOVANNI GENTILE are 
denounced as ipso iure forbidden in separate decrees issued 
on June 22nd, 1934. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Mystical Doctrine of St. John of the Cross. (Sheed & 
Ward. 5s.) 


It may be true, as some critics allege, that we are having 
far too many books on mysticism, that there is a danger of 
ordinary pious Catholics becoming mystic-minded. It is certainly 
true that in some religious houses where contemplation is of 
the very essence of their profession, novices are not encouraged 
to read St. John of the Cross. There are two obvious dangers 
attendant on the study of the mystics: in the first place, actual 
contemplatives in the first stages may be tempted to use St. 
John as a sort of spiritual thermometer registering ‘‘ Night of 
the Senses,’’ ‘‘ Night of the Spirit,’ ‘‘ Spiritual Marriage ”’ and 
so on, and taking their temperature when they should be learning 
obedience and humility in a less reflecting way; and secondly, 
the more commonly recognized danger that those who are not 
contemplatives at all may flatter themselves that, called to the 
higher way, they are wasting their time in going through the 
routine of meditation, and, thus deceived, may make shipwreck 
of their spiritual life. 


The compiler of the work before us adverts to this second 
danger: ‘‘ It would be a very dangerous error—and indeed the 
very error the Quietists fell into—to apply the rules laid down 
by the Mystical Doctor to all souls indiscriminately, as soon 
as they begin their steps in the interior life.’”” And certainly, 
if any reader of The Ascent of Mount Carmel falls into that 
error, it is not the fault of St. John. His “‘ solid and substantial 
doctrine ’’ is suited to all ‘‘if they seek to advance to that 
detachment of spirit which is here described,’’ but the writer’s 
principal object is to address himself ‘‘ only to certain persons 
of our holy order of Mount Carmel.’’ 


Fr. Steuart, S.J., in his admirable preface, will not have it 
that the saint’s exclusive phrases are intended to limit the 
number of those called to contemplation; St. John merely says 
that few are raised to it, and only God knows why. But many 
who are called will not undertake the labour, and others 
apparently are baulked of their divinely sanctioned quest by 
the unskilled shaping of ‘ blacksmith ’”’ directors as St. John 
calls them. Fr. Steuart pleads wisely and effectively for a deep 
and humble study of St. John: ‘‘ Even those who will never 
go far along that Way must derive benefit (more, perhaps, than 
they would be willing to admit) from contact with ideas so 
lofty and so ennobling. And who knows what unsuspected force 
and heroism may not be stirred into activity by it? At least 
it will provide an ideal: and no one who is not grossly 
insensitive to what is fine and noble, however remote-seeming, 
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can fail to be the better (even should that ‘ better’ be no more 
than ‘ humbler ’) for the glimpse of that wonderful world which 
he will catch from the writings of the saint. God must mean 
something different and be something more to him in conse- 
quence: the supernatural must become more real to him... .” 


One of the difficulties about reading St. John is his very 
profusion. To meet that difficulty this little book is designed. 
The marrow of the saint’s teaching, we may take it, is here, 
and it is arranged in some sort of logical order; though even 
here it is somewhat confusing to find how the saint goes back 
in the various books to his starting point: there is progress, 
but there is constant repetition. 


Nothing is more often repeated than the point which directly 
affects every priest: the harm he can do by his ignorance 
of these matters, and his culpability therefor. If St. John 
teaches that the ‘only certain knowledge of this Way is to be 
derived from experience of it, then priests as a body cannot 
be held culpable for an inability to direct contemplatives in 
the higher reaches of their sublime vocation; but at least they 
should know enough about the subject to recognize a penitent 
whom for direction they will pass on to somebody else; or, 
more urgently still, to refrain from such crudities of direction 
as St. John describes. Nor will it do to say that such penitents 
do not come our way. Has it not been alleged by some who 
are more experienced amongst us that contemplatives are not 
so rare as is commonly imagined, or (what is perhaps more 
easily accepted) that there is a saint in every parish? And 
though it is quite true that not every contemplative is a saint, 
can it be true that not every saint is a contemplative? And 
if we don’t know the thing when we see it... 2? Moreover, 
any priest who is more than forty years of age is liable to be 
sent to hear the confessions of contemplative nuns, and it may 
need all the urgency of St. John and St. Teresa combined to 
save him from regrettable mistakes. 


But there is perhaps another lesson to be learned from such 
a book as this. If, according to St. John, the way to contem- 
plation is by an utter denudation of self, even to the choking 
down of the activities of the imagination, will and intellect, 
is not the same truth applicable in its own degree and measure 
to every work done for God? Not, of course, that ‘‘ active ” 
workers have not to use ‘‘ discursive reason,’’ and imagination 
and speech; not that we have not to slave and sweat in our 
labours; but that we have to recognize that these human efforts 
are efficient for supernatural ends, only in so far as God deigns 
to use them, that God seems drawn to use them in proportion 
to our ‘‘ detachment ”’ from them, and that, perhaps as often 
as not (though we can never discern it for certain) God dispenses 
with these gifts and uses the weak to confound the strong. 
Perhaps a small dose of St. John’s ‘ passivity ’? would do the 
most active and zealous of us no harm. Non in commotione 
Dominus. T. E. FLYNN. 
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A History of the Church. An Introductory Study, Volume I. 






ore 
ich The World in which the Church was Founded. By Philip 
ean Hughes. (Sheed & Ward. 10s. 6d.) 





This book fills a very serious gap in Catholic historical 
literature in England. It is the first of three volumes intended 


































ery to cover the general history of the Church seen against the 
ed. changing European civilizations. With this intention of 
Te, studying the Church against its world background it is 
ven appropriate that the first volume should include the whole of 
uck that period which ended with the breakdown of the Roman 
88, culture in the West. 

The book opens with a description of the organization of the 
tly Roman Empire stressing the Hellenistic character of the urban 
ice culture. This is followed by an account of the religious beliefs 
hn inherent in the civilization of the first century, the syncretism 
be of so many cults, the divorce between mythology and speculation. 
ot A brief but clear account is given of the Judaism of the Diaspora. 
in The second chapter is devoted to the founding of the Church 
ey and carries the history down to the close of the century. The 
nt next forty-five pages contain an analysis of the relations between 
or, the second century Church and the religious and philosophical 
on tendencies by which it was surrounded. An admirable passage 
its on Gnosticism is to be found in this section. Similarly the 
ho account of the Apologists is lucid and balanced. Granted the 
ot exigencies of space which in any case make such work difficult 
re there is much simplification and a certain dogmatism, perhaps 
1d not always warranted by the literary evidence; but such defects 
t, are counterbalanced by logical arrangement and clarity of 
1d expression. 

r, The later chapters on the pre-Nicene Church deal primarily 
be with the dogmatic controversies studied in relation to the Holy 
Ly See and with the conflicts between Christianity and the State. 
to Phe account of the Penitential Controversy under Pope Calixtus 
is especially excellent. On the other hand, the section dealing 
h with the Alexandrines, notably the passages upon Clement, 
A: is open to dispute. The treatment of the problem of the relations 
g between Mithraism and Catholicism is typical of Fr. Hughes’ 
t, method. The opinions of M. Reinach are stated succinctly and 
e in his own words. They are then answered by a parallel passage 
” from Pére Lagrange. Throughout the author has made good 
n use of modern Catholic scholarship and rendered its conclusions 
r accessible to English readers. To give but one example it is 
8 a real service to render Pére Lebreton’s work familiar in England 
8 and the States. 
n ‘Fr. Hughes’ last chapters dealing with the post-Nicene Church 
D have the same qualities as his earlier sections. But, precisely 
8 because the dogmatic history of this period is so far-more complex, 






the account is inevitably more compressed. A useful biblio- 
graphy is added, a list of dates and an index of headings. For 
those who wish a general view of the Church’s history, for 
Church students, for Catholics at the Universities and for the 
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upper classes of Catholic schools this volume is the first of a 
series which should prove invaluable. 
Davip MATHEW. 


Pilgrim ‘Ways. By Fredk. I. Cowles, F.8.A.Scot. With 
illustrations by Doris M. Cowles. (Pp. xiv.+140. Burns 
Oates & Washbourne. Price 3s. 6d.) 


How few Catholics in England, Scotland or Wales really 
appreciate the glorious heritage they possess in the ancient 
shrines scattered with such lavish profusion from Land’s End 
to John o’ Groats. How few of us ever visit these cathedrals, 
churches, abbeys and friaries in the spirit of pilgrims. Most 
of us treat them as no more than dead monuments of a bygone 
age. We do not venerate them as still living and vital witnesses 
of those centuries when Britain was still Catholic. 


But within the past few years there has been a remarkable 
revival of pilgrimages to the broken and desolate shrines of 
our own country, and Mr. Cowles is doing a great work in 
encouraging this revival with his books, which have already 
met with a well-deserved success. The present volume covers 
a wide field, from Chester south-westward through Hereford, 
to Bodmin in Cornwall, and then eastwards to Canterbury, and 
so north again to Ely. ‘‘ To me it is a sad thing to hear an 
English man or woman wax eloquent over the charm of Lourdes,” 
writes Mr. Cowles, ‘‘ speak of the inspiring spectacle of the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau, or tell of visits to the French 
and Italian shrines, and yet frankly confess they have never 
climbed Glastonbury Tor, seen the Well of St. Chad at Lichfield, 
or stood sorrowfully before the empty space at the back of 
the high altar at Canterbury.”’ 


Although the Church knows no national boundaries in her 
direction of religion, yet at the same time, there is a right 
sort of ‘‘ nationalism ”’ that needs to be encouraged among us. 


Not so long ago we made a pilgrimage to a church where 
a former rector had gone to infinite pains to erect a shrine 
of Our Lady under an ancient title—whose image, taken out of 
the country at the Reformation, is still venerated in a foreign 
country. But to our sorrow and dismay we found that his 
successor had removed the carved wooden image of Our Lady 
and Child and replaced it by a coloured plaster statue of Notre 
Dame de Lourdes. Further investigation revealed that Our 
Lady of tradition had been shoved out of the way on top of 
a cupboard in the sacristy! 


This is but one instance, among many others, which we have 
come across of typical want of respect and appreciation of the 
National devotions of our Catholic forefathers, not only among 
layfolk, but also among the clergy. Such books as Mr. Cowles’ 
Pilgrim Ways can do much to remedy the matter. . 

. F. ANSON. 





THE CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 
CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By C. F. MELVILLE. 
The Tragedy of Dr. Dolifuss. 


The entire Catholic world mourns the tragic death of Dr. 
Dolifuss, Chancellor of Austria, who fell a victim to the bullets 
of Nazi assassins. The killing of Dr. Dollfuss is not only a 
tragedy for Austria. His death is also a great loss to Christian 
civilization. For the late Austrian Chancellor, diminutive in 
stature but great in heart, stood for Christian ideals in the 
life of a State and a nation at a time when the forces of paganism 
and barbarism threatened as never before. 


This is not the place to weigh the political pros and cons. 
Posterity will bear witness to the crime and will affix the blame 
on those either directly or indirectly responsible for it. But 
a word may be said in tribute to the man who died, as he 
lived, fighting for a worthy cause. 


Dr. Dolifuss had set himself the task of fighting for Austria’s 
soul. It was his hope that he would be able to rebuild his 
country—torn by violent faction from within, and menaced by 
dark forces from without—into a model Christian State. He 
fought both the Marxian Socialists and the Nazis because they 
were inimicable to the realization of this ideal of a Catholic, 
Corporative Austrian State, based on the principles enumerated 
in the Papal Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 


Politically he was in the direct tradition of the late Priest- 
Chancellor, Dr. Ignaz Seipel. Dr. Seipel had lighted a torch 
in the darkness. That same torch was borne aloft by Dr. 
Dollfuss. It must now pass to other hands, which, we may hope, 
will not carry it less worthily. Dr. Dollfuss was carrying on 
the great Seipel conception of an Austria which would be the 
exponent of a particularized Catholic Germanism. His fight 
for the independence of his country against Nazi Germany, was 
not—as his Hitlerist detractors made out—a repudiation of 
Germanism, but an assertion of the oldest form of Germanism, 
rooted in the tradition of Austria’s Catholic history. 


His death has robbed the cause of Christian Germanism of 
its most doughty defender. But the living memory of the dead 
Chancellor will serve as an inspiration to others to carry on 
the defence with high endeavour and steeled courage. 


Dr. Dollfuss was of simple, peasant origin ; a self-made man in 
the best sense of that often misused term. After a distinguished 
war record, he specialized in agriculture, and it was as a 
practical expert in that field of activity that in 1930 he entered 
the Cabinet of Herr Ender. He held the portfolio of agriculture 
also in the administration of Herr Barensch which followed. 
In 1932, in the midst of a crisis, he formed his own Government. 
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Political difficulties and the growing partisan animosities in 
Austria compelled him to abolish parliamentary government and 
to resort to rule by decree. He was obliged to fight on two 
fronts at once—against the Nazis and against the Socialists. 
Last March he crushed the Socialists. At the time of his death 
he was preparing finally to crush the Nazis. Unhappily these 
last anticipated him and put him out of life at the critical 
moment. 

Dr. Dollfuss had the failings but also the virtues of his 
peasant steck—courage, piety, a sound sense of tradition, 
practical administrative capacities, and a natural political 
instinct. He lacked the superlative intellectual gifts, and the 
political genius of Seipel, but he was Seipel’s best befitted 
successor, the worthy inheritor of that great man’s political 
legacy. ‘Like Seipel he strove above all for the spiritual 
regeneration of Austria, and like Seipel, also he did great 
things for that country’s material well-being. 

He has been buried next to the tomb of Mgr. Seipel, in the 
chapel of the People’s Welfare House, which was erected in 
memory of the Priest-Chancellor, to the design of Professor 
Holzmeister. Not long before his "death, Dr. Dollfuss inspected 
the building, and, looking at the tomb of Seipel, exclaimed : 
‘*T see there is room for two more tombs.’’ Perhaps he had 
a premonition that he was destined to find his last resting-place 
there, next to Mgr. Seipel? The Christian Social Party, which 
erected the building, did so with a view to providing a worthy 
memorial to Mgr. Seipel whose life’s motto was ever: “ All 
for others; nothing for myself.’? The same motto, it is thought, 
could apply to Dr. Dollfuss. 


Jugoslavia. 


Mgr. Frane Bulic has died at Zagreb, at the age of eighty- 
eight years. Don Frane, as he was popularly called, was ene 
of these personalities most in view among the Catholic clergy 
in Jugoslayia. He it was who obtained from Rome the per- 
mission to publish the Missal in the old Slav language. But 
at the same time Mgr. Bulic was a humanist of note, professor 
and scholar: renowned archeologist, keeper of the Palace of 
Diocletian and initiator of the excavations made in the region 
of Split. Added to all this Don Frane was a great philanthropist. 


Simply by enumerating Mgr. Bulic’s official titles will give 
some idea of his life. He was at once apostolic protonotary ; 
honorary director of the college and director of the archeological 
museum at Split; director of excavations at Solin; keeper -of 
the historic monuments of Dalmatia; member of the J ugoslav 
academy at Zagreb ; corresponding member of the Royal Serbian 
Academy, of the Institute of France and of the Archeological 
Society at Paris; member of the Roman Pontifical Archeology ; 
honorary member of the Royal Belgian Academy; member of 
the archeological societies of Berlin, of Vienna and of Athens. 
Born of a family some of the members of which lived in 
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Bosnia and in Serbia, he was born at Vranjica on the coast, 
near Split. He studied at Vienna where he stayed with the 
Franciscans. There, in company with Michael Pavlivonic, he 
often visited Baron Matela Ozegovic who willingly discussed 
Croat national affairs. In 1873 he was nominated assistant to 
the college at Split, and in agreement with director Bakotic, 
tried to introduce the Croat language into the college curriculum. 
The Italians, annoyed, succeeded in having him expelled by the 
Austrian Authorities at Dubrovnik in 1875. He left then in 
1878 in order to study at Vienna, and, when he returned, became 
inspector of the Academy for the region of Zadar. He hastened 
to introduce the Croat language as the administrative one in 
the bureaux under his jurisdiction. His young spirit was 
combative and ardent, full of curiosity and initiative, but always 
generous and patriotic. All his life he was decisive in his actions, 
which made him say: ‘‘ I am always at war, as well as being 
always at peace.’’ All his life he gave himself to his work, his 
ideas and his country. 


Catholics in Germany. 


What, it may be asked, is the outlook for the Catholic Church 
in Germany, now that President Hindenburg is dead, and 
Herr Hitler has assumed the Presidency in addition to the 
Chancellorship? 

It must be remembered, in the first place, that although Herr 
Hitler, by assuming supreme power, has apparently strengthened 
the Nazi régime, at the same time, he is now obliged to lean 
more and more upon the elements of the Right and the 
Reichswehr. These elements have never been in favour of . 
antagonizing the Church. The main enemies of the Church 
were amongst the Left of the Nazi Party, who have now been 
shorn of most of their power. It may be, therefore, that outlook 
for the Catholics in Germany will now be a little brighter. 

At the same time there are misgivings in regard to the 
Catholics in the Saar, where soon a vote will be taken as to 
whether the Saar is to remain under the control of the League 
of Nations or go to Germany. Until he took up his appointment 
as special German Envoy at Vienna, Herr von Papen, himself 
a Catholic, was Reich Commissioner for the Saar. Now he has 
been replaced by a notoriously anti-Catholic Nazi. One can 
only say that these are strange tactics on the part of Herr 
Hitler on the eve of a plebiscite in which the Catholic vote will 
be an important factor. 

Likewise, there is still trouble in regard to the Catholic Youth 
organizations, in the Rhineland and elsewhere. Although 
coercion is now apparently less, there is a new method being 
employed which consists of refusing jobs to young Catholics 
who have been members of ‘ Catholic Youth ”’ and not of the 
‘Hitler Youth.’? While, therefore, the position of Catholics 
in Germany would seem to be improving, it is still far from 
satisfactory. 








REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The August issue of the EccLESIASTICAL REVIEW opens with 
a short but weighty article by H. E. Mgr. McNicholas, 0O.P., 
the Archbishop of Cincinnati, on ‘‘ The Episcopal Committee 
and the Problem of Evil Motion Pictures.’”’ Among various 
problems that remain uppermost in the minds of the Catholic 
hierarchy in the United States are the advisability or non- 
advisibility of black-listing films, the most effective methods of 
preaching on the cinema question, the best manner of coming 
to terms with the small percentage of producers who have not 


furnished the hierarchy with guarantees, and the necessity of [| 


constant vigilance in the future with the object of maintaining 
a healthy public opinion. The Legion of Decency has now 


assumed such proportions that there is urgent need of an | 


executive secretary to take over its work. In ‘“ A Saint of the 


Suppression ’? Miss J. Lechmere gives an attractive study of [ 
the Ven. Joseph Mary Pignatelli, S.J. The higher education [ 
of negroes in the United States is discussed by Fr. J. Lafarge, | 
S.J., who concludes that the higher education of the negro has 

come to stay, that he is eminently educable, and that there is [ 


great need for Negro Catholic Colleges, if a hopeless dilemma 


is to be avoided. Mr. Joseph Kiernan has some sensible remarks f 


about the question of ‘‘ The Seminarian’s Vocation ”’ and Fr. 
F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., continues his valuable series of notes 


on recent theology, which cover in summary fashion a remarkably 
wide field. 


In the HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL R&view for August Mgr. H. T, ' 


Henry has some excellent advice on ‘‘ Preparing a Panegyric.” 
He stresses inter alia the urgent need for avoiding exaggeration, 
the study of variety in treatment, the study of one’s audience, 
the pains to be taken to secure accuracy of statement and the 
use of the Church’s prayers when dwelling upon a particular 
virtue of the Saint under consideration. Fr. Hennrich, O.M.C., 
deals concisely with ‘‘ The Political Guidance of Adolescents ” 
and suggests some periodicals and text-books which may serve 


until there appears a handbook setting forth the political | 


world-view from a Catholic standpoint. 


The July CATHOLIC WORLD prints, as its most substantial 
contribution, an essay by Professor W. F. P. Stockley on ‘‘ Popes 
and Jewish ‘ Ritual Murder ’,’? which brings together many 
impressive arguments in rebuttal of that ancient fabrication. 
A compact study of ‘‘ Four Centuries of Mediwval Criticism ” 
is furnished by Fr. Lucian Johnston. 


Among foreign reviews, first place must be given to the July 
EPHEMERIDES THEOLOGICAE LOVANIENSES which is an exceptionally 
valuable number. There is, in the first place, a long description 
and critical review in French, by Professor A. Janssen, of the 
recent controversy between Padre Gemelli, the Rector of the 
Catholic University at Milan and Pére Vermeersch, the famous 
Professor of Moral Theology at the Gregorian University. 
apropos of the liceity of mynensctomny during pregnancy. The 
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crucial point in the controversy ‘‘ tourne autour de la question 
de savoir si la mort du foetus est un effet direct ou indirect 
de intervention chirurgicale, plus concrétement si elle constitue 
un avortement direct ou indirect. C’est 1a le véritable neud 
de la question ”’ (p. 547). For those who are not afraid of a 
searching discussion of principles and their application ‘this 
article should prove full of interest. There can, it would seem, 
be little doubt that Pére Vermeersch is right and that Padre 
Gemelli, gifted and competent as he is, has introduced into 
the discussion some unhelpful distinctions and at least one 
serious medical inaccuracy. Secondly, there is a much shorter 
article by Pére Salsmans, S.J., the well-known moralist, which 
enquires ‘‘ Sterilitas facultativa licita?’’ Pére Salsmans accepts 
the Knaus-Ogino discoveries as engendering moral certainty in 
regard of a safe period; his concern is with the practical 
application of the teaching by Catholics, and, in particular, by 
the confessor. The article may be adequately summarized in 
his concluding words: ‘‘ Nec nos tempus scribendo perditum 
arbitrabimur, si haec duo obtinuerimus, ut scil, sacerdotes 
prudentes sint, ne verbo aut scripto cognitionem sterilitatis 
facultativae temere pervulgent, et ut, si logquendum est, potius 
aversos se ostendant a ‘ continentia periodica’ utpote per se 
illicita et non nisi bona ratione cohonestanda.’’ (Italics the 
author’s.) In the ‘‘ Notae et Miscellanea ”’ section, Professor 
J. Coppens devotes some thirty-five pages to ‘‘ Quelques publi- 
cations récentes sur les livres de ]’Ancien Testament,’’ a study 
of rare distinction, and Dr. Werner Goossens discusses ‘‘ La 
doctrine eucharistique 4 la fin de l’antiquité chrétienne et & 
Vaube du haut moyen age.’’ 


GREGORIANUM in its third fascicle for this year is more 
technical than the EPHEMERIDES. Those who are interested in 
the Orthodox Eastern Church will find much satisfaction in 
reading Pére S. Tyszkiewicz’s article on ‘ Spiritualité et 
sainteté russe pravoslave,’”’ in which careful attention is paid 
to the two currents in Russian Orthodoxy—that which derives 
from the asceticism of the Eastern saints in Egypt, Sinai and 
Syria and that which has issued from the liturgy of the 
cesaropapal and anticatholic court at Byzantium. Russian 
Catholicism, if it is to be effective, must include the best elements 
In both. Pére E. Hocedez, S.J., writes illuminatingly on the 
“Valeur religieuse de l’acte de foi’’ and Padre A. Vitti, S.J., 
has a well-developed treatment of the doctrine of the Church 


as it is found in the Gospels, entitled ‘‘ Ecclesiologia dei 
Vangeli.”’ 


The Revue D’ASCETIQUE ET DE MYSTIQUB, which in recent 
numbers has tended to be somewhat wearisomely documentary, 
has, in the July number, a welcome study of ‘“‘ La Componction 
du Coeur”? by Pére J. de Guibert. Starting, as seems very 
natural, with the words of the Imitation (I, c. i.), ‘‘I had 
rather feel compunction than know its definition,” Pére de 
Guibert declares that ‘‘il-ne sera pas inutile, malgré le conseil 
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de l’Imitation, de chercher & la definir aussi exactement que | 
possible, et a " préciser la place qui, sous ce nom ou sous un} 
autre, doit lui revenir dans notre vie spirituelle. > On his | 
showing, compunction consists, under one aspect, in an habitual | 
contrition for past sins but it also includes “‘ un certain degré” 
desprit de foi, de confiance en Dieu absolue, un certain don” 
damour total....’ The relatively slight attention that ig” 
given to this virtue in modern ascetical writers makes Pére ¢ 4 
Guibert’s study all the more indispensable. In “ Saint Ignace” 
et ’Oraison dans la Compagnie de Jesus’’ Pére Dudon proves” 
with the help of hitherto unavailable documents that the @ 
customary ascription of a daily hour of meditation (for members F 
of the Society) to St. Francis Borgia as its originator is inexact; 
the essential regulation went back to the founder himself. 7 


The July HisserT JOURNAL has an article by Mr. A. L. Maycock’ 
on ‘“ The University in the New Age ” which pleads for a fuller 
recognition of the achievements of the medieval philosophers’ 
and for the restoration in our universities of ‘‘ the ideal of a 
spiritual order (which alone) can resist the forces of disintegra- 
tion and disaster that threaten our civilization to-day ... only 
by a return to the spiritual traditions of our own past an 
such an ideal be approached.” Dr. A. W. Harrison, a 
Principal of Westminster Training College, contributes 
damaging criticism of ‘‘ The Philosophy of D. H. Lawrence.” 4 
‘‘ His ideal state is one of complete mindlessness, when th 
uprushes from the sublimal self rule life altogether. . . . Those 
who think that his so-called philosophy represents the bankrup C ; 
of clear thinking on the meaning of life can only wonder that 
so many of our intellectuals should give it such unstinte 
praise.”? The editor, Dr. Jacks, includes in this number th 
second and concluding half of his enthusiastic review of 
Loisy’s La Naissance du Christianisme. A more judici 
estimate of that work may be found in the issue of La Vm” 
INTELLECTUELLE for July 10th, in which Pére R. de Vaux, O.P.,” 
concludes that it is preconceived monism and not an objective” 
examination of the New Testament documents which has con-| 
ducted Loisy to his present state of sceptical intransigence. 
This being so “ Alors, qu’on ne presente pas au nom dé 
‘Vhistoire désintéressée’ une construction qui repose tout] 
entiére, en fin de compte, sur un postulat philosophique erroné.” 4 

In the July JouRNAL or THEOLOGICAL Stupms Dom R. Hu 
Connolly brings to an end his presentation of the late Dean ¢ ‘ 
Wells’s study of “‘ The Didache ”’; Fr. Gachter, 8.J., institute 
@ comparison between Codex D and Codex A the Rev. A. W. 8.3 
Porter has some notes on the Mozarabic offices ; and Dr. M. BR. 
James, with his usual happy combination of great learning and 
a light touch, discusses the little-known party that was nic 
named the “ Salomites.”” 


J.M.T.B. | 


Permissu Superiorum. 








